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PĀLI - BHĀSĀ 


Silananda Brahmachari 


Bhagavato Arahato Sammāsambuddhassa Parinibbānato temāsa- 
-ccayena Bebhāra-pabbata-passe sattapaņņi-gubādvāre rafifia Ajata- 
satthunā kārāpite devasabhipame ramme mahāmaņdape Mahā- 
kassapapamukhehi pafica arahantasatehi yaya bhāsāya Buddha- 
vacanāni dhammavinaya-nāmena sügahitüni sā bhāsā tato pattbāya 
saūghārāmesu  sallipena sajjhāyanena sikkhāpanena vācanena 
samvaddhita.  Tasmā sā paņditānam vyattānam visāradānam 
sādhusammatānam yatinam kalyāņavākkaranena vohdrena visesa- 
-ttamupagata. Tehi anusilita’ paricità parimajjita parivaddhitā sā 
bhāsā na kehici sahgha-bhāsāti và vihāra-bhāsāti va vuccati. Apica 
sā pāli-bhāsā ti nāmena parififiātā pasiddbā. Pālīti saddena Mūla- 
Tipitakam yeva iiāyati na tu Atthakatbā. Tasma tena Tipitaka- 
bhāsāti süciyate, Esa samaitā kadā katham āgatāti ko vadeyya. 
Ekadā Pātaliputta nagare (Patna) tam sandhaya maya puttho 
K. P. Jaysawal nāmadheyyo mahāmanīsī attano matim vedayaniāno 
vadi ‘“Samuddassa pārima-tīrato āgatattā' sīhaladīpikā `tassš 
pāribhāsāti nāmam akainsu paccha ‘pari’ yeva ‘pali’ bhūtā.” 
Vuttamidam anumanena tato uttarim kiñci attbītī vattum dukkaram. 
Pāli bhāsāya pana Māgadhīti nāmam na yujjati, yasma etadisa 
suddhā sundara madhurā paņdīta-vedanīyā bhāsā Magadhanam va 
Kosalānam vā Vaūgānam va kesafici Jambudīpavāsinam kathanīyā 
bhāsā bhasitam nāmhāti. 


Pucch&-vissajjanavasena L vinaya-parivāre) vuttsm -petam — 
*Bhagavato arahato  Sammāsambhuddhassa wacanəm kena- 
üábhatam?" “Parampara ábhatam.' Tasmā Buddhavacana-vahana 
pāli bhikkhu-paramparāgatā. Tena hi nanu tam *sanghabbāsā' ‘ti 
vāttum vattati? Sangbārāmesu sā kamena vuddim virulhim 
āpajji. Jambudīpādhipassa Dhammāsokassa rafifio kale sā pathan am 
videsam nità. Tasmim pana samaye Mahindattherassa anubbāvam 
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sihaladipe Buddhasasane suppatiithite tattha sihalika bhikkhū 
pālibhāsam sammā paryapunimsu. Tato patthāya pali tesam 
mātubhāsā viya ahosi, Tato param Siyāma-Maramma-ratthādisu 
pi Buddha-sāsane pavattite tatra tatra bhikkhūhi pāli uggahita. 
Evam i imāya bhāsāya tesu tesu desesu pasáro ahosi. 


- Guttayuge (in the Gupta Period) Jambudipe Buddha sasane 
„Parihāyamāne sihaladipe pāli-bhāsāya pathana-pathanam sikha- 
ppattam ahosi. Mahavamse u s SSS tam 
paridipitam. Tattha vuttam— 


Tam disvā Revatatthero.idam vacanamabravi — ` 
^ *pāli-mattam idhānītam natthi atthakatha idha, i ` 
° Tathācari-yavāda ca bhinnarūpā na Vijjare: 
- Sthalatthakatha suddha.-. 


Sihaladipe tu Mahāvibāro tadā Pāli- satthigamassa pithabhumi 
ahosi. Anubuddho Buddhaghoso sihaladipam. . gantvā tattha . 
Sambuddha-satthesu pāramgamo hutvā-pāli-atthakathādīni viracayi. 
Pāli-dhāsāya paripālane sihaladīpo hi setthatam gato. Tatreva 
pathamam Tipitakam Buddhavacanam lipibaddham. -Jambudipe 
pana rattha-vivattane dhamma- -viparivattane ‘Khristiya. terasa _ 
satakato (13th cent..A. D ) param pāli-bbāsā na pafifiayi, sabbaso 
antaradhayi yeva, Gacchante kale amhakam desavasihi imāya 
bhāsāya vījjamānatam na fiatam nāmampi na sutapubbam; 
Unavisatime satake Yūropīya- -Bharatasatthakovida yeva pāli-bhāsāya 
samvijamanatam dipesum. Amhākam manīsino tam abhinandum 
pativandum. Kaviguru Ravīndranātho hattho ānandito .sayam. 
pālībhāsam pariyāpuņi. Tassa vijjāyatane Sáatiniketane ca 
Lankādīpato Dhammādharo-Mabāttheranam ānetvā Pali-sikkhanam. 
pavattesi. Tatbā afifiepi bahū paņditā jana pāli-pathane ussahajata 
ahesum Rabiadranatho Suttapitakato Mangala-karaniya-Suttadini: 
anuvādesi vividhāni ca visayāni vicinitvā kavitā-nātakādīni viracayi. 
Mahāmanīsi Āsutosa-Mukhopajjhāyo Palibhdsaya garuttam afifiaya 
anubhavitvā.itihāsādi-gavesakānam upakārāya ‘Kalikata Visvavijja- 
laye’ "nānādisato pāli-satthāgama-visārade pandite ānetvā pāli- 
vibhagam patitthāpesi. Tato patthāya so Pali-vibhago anukkamena 
samiddhim patto. Tarh nissáya ācariyo Benimādhavādayoviya bahavo: 
Pāli-pāthakā abhifiata pasiddha paņditā hutvà desam samalanka- 
ramsu. Mabàmanbina Asutosena katam anukarontà anusarantā 
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dbīrā Jambudīpe afifiesupi *Visva-vijjālayesu” yugānukkamena pāli- 
vibhāgāni patitthapesum. Idāni rājakīya-kosānuggahitā anulālitā 
pāli Jambudīpe sabbattha vijjotamānā virājamānā vijjati sikkhā- 
kāmānam hatthappatta āmalakam viya. 


Bharatiya-puratana-satthetihasam | dhammanu-sásanafica atīta- 
bbávana-retanafica fiātukāmānam pāli aparivajjaniyà ... Tathā sā 
ariyagoftantagatānam ādhunika-desabhāsānam sakkata-bhasa viya 
mātusamā. Tasma bhāsānusandhikehi ekantaņeva uggahitabbā, 
Imehi ca afifiehi ca vividha-kāranehi vififii desamāmakā samsattha- 
anusāsakā sakkatabhāsāya saha pāli-bhāsam avassapathaniyanam 
visayānam antogadham karontu vijjatthīnam hitaya, 
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"Tidak sārāda-divasa-osāne Sirimati-namena dasi: 

l "Pūta-sītala-salila-nabātā - SUED 
Puppha-padipam thàle vāhetvā a) va D 

Rāja- -mahesi-carana-sakase nirava thitā ā āsi. | 


Bhayacakitā mahesī avadi, ‘Api nu sarāhi tvam 
"Ajātasattu aghosi āņam 
Karissati thūpe yo pūjā-racanam 
Labhissati so stile maranim athavà nibbásanam.' 


Tato nivattā sanim gata sā vadhū-Amitāya gharam 
Pūre thapetvā kanaka-mukuram 
Racayitvā sā dīgha-cikuram : 

Ankesi yatane simantakam sīmanta-sīmāyam. 


Sirimatim disvā anami rekhā kampitam tāya hatha 
Avadi, *Bālā, kīva sāhasa-balena 
Āuesi püjam, gacchācirena 

Dittho va kenāpi hessati ghoram kīva ādīnavam ? 


Attha-ravi-ramsi-ābhāya mutta-vātāpana-pantam 
Kumari Sukkā nisinng ekika 
Kabba-katha-pathana-nirata 

Cakita-cittā kinkinim sutvā olokesi dvarabhimukham. 


Sirimatim disvā thapetvā gantham turitam gata samipam 
Rahasi taya kanne avadi, 

. "Rājānusāsanam ko na jānāti 

Evam katham pakkhandasi maccuno abhimukham ?’ 
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Sirimati netvā aggha-thalim patidvaram pariyātā 
Āniantesi sa,’ Puravāsini ; 
Pabhu-püjà-kálam āyatādāni 

Sutvā ko'pi akkocchi tam’ kā pi va tasita. 


Divasa-sesa-āloko milālo pura-pāsāda-sikhare 
Patha-janahīno timire vilīno 
Kala-kolahalam jātam khinam 

Nirajana-ghantà dhanitā porāņa-rāja-devālaya-ghare. 


Sārada-nisāya accha-timire tārakā agaņā jotita ` 
I Siha-dvare nadati visanam 
Vetāliko dhari safijha-tanam 
Dvārapālo anusāvi, ‘Saciva-sabha sādhitā”. 


Tadā va sabbe pāsāda-pālakā passimsu cakitā 
_Anto-vijana-rāja-kānane 
Thüpa-mü'e ghana-timiratthāne 

Panti-baddha dīpamālā kasmā jālitā. 


Mutta-khaggāpura-rakkhakā āgamma javena 

Avadi, ‘Ko are tvam dummati 

Maranam vata icchasi —’ 
Sunimsu sussaram te, ‘Buddha-dasiham Sirimati namena’, 
Tadahe seta-pāsāņa-phalake patitā ratta-likha 

Tadahe accha-sārada-nisāyam 

Pāsāda-kānane vivitta-nīravam I 
Thüpa-pada-müle nibbutà nimese pacchima-nir8jana-sikha, 





Translated from Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali poem entitled Pujarint 
into Pali. EN 
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THE DHANIYA-SUTTA OF THE SUTTA-NIPATA 


nee D 


K. R. Norman 


The Dhaniya-sutta of the Sutta- nipáta* is a dialogue? between 
the Buddha and the cowherd Dhaniya, in which-a series of verses 
uttered by Dhaniya in praise of the cowherd’s life is matched 
by corresponding verses spoken by the Buddha, often in a punning 
way, telling how his life is superior. It.is classed by- Jayawickrama 


as a “pastoral ballad’. 


Each verse of the dialogue proper (Sn 18-29) ends with the refrain : 
atha ce patthayasi, pavassa deva ‘(So rain, sky (deva), if you 
wish’’).* At the end of this dialogue there is a-verse (Sn 30) which 
pickes.up the refrain and tells of the rain coming, There is then a 
further pair of verses (Sn.31-32) in which Dhaniya and his wife 
accept the Buddha as their refuge. A final pair of verses (Sn 33-34) 
is probably an addition, since they have an independent existence 
elsewhere in the canon and in Sanskrit.* "They are ascribed to Māra 
and the Buddha respectively; and were probably added because they 
too draw a contrast between rejoicing in sons and cattle, as does 
Dhaniya, and lamenting or: their account, as "would the Buddha. 


The metre of the sutta bas on analysed by Jayawickrama® and 
Warder. T , The. whole of the sutta is in Vaitaliya metre, with some 
Aupacchandasaka pādas, "except for pādas 18a and 19a, which 
are Tristubh. A few pādas require slight emendation to make 
them scan correctly,? while some pādas show a syncopated rhythm.? 
Each verse of the dialogue proper has a hyper-metric insertion at the 
end of the first pada, alternatively iti Dhaniyo gopo and iti Bhagavā. 
These are doubtless insertions made by the reciter,*” added to 
enable his audience to identify the speakers in the dialogue. The . 
last two verses. follow the same pattern, and include the statements: 
iii Maro pāpimā and Bhagavā. 


^ 
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Although the sutta has been translated many times, and has been 
ably analysed by Jayawickrama, there are nevertheless several 
features- which.seem not to have been the subject of attention, and it 
therefore seems worthwhile dealing with certain aspects of the 
sutta again, 


Sn 18-19: Lüders pointed out! that there was a.pun.on pakkodana 
"possessing cooked gruel"—''| have cooked my gruel” and 
akkodhano "having no anger" = “free from anger", This pun ignores 
the- difference between -d- and -dh-.!? There is. also a pun on 
duddhakhiro “possessing milked milk" -*'I have milked my milk” 
and vigatakhilo “with stubbornness gone away”. This pun, which 
ignores the difference between -i- and -i-,?* was presumably first 
made in an Eastern dialect where -r- became -l-. 


The presence of the word eka-ratti-vāso (“staying for one night”) in 
19b makes no sense unless 18b similarly includes something which 
Can be taken as referring to a period of time. I would suggest that | 
an earlier form of the verse had the word samāsa-vāso in place 
of samāna-vāso. Both words would have the same meaning 
(“dwelling together"), but samdadsa—could also be understood as 
having the meaning “six months”,** to which the Buddha's “one 
night" would make an appropriate response. It is possible that 
samása— was replaced by samána-— because of the presence of 
the word samaniya in 24b. 


For Dhaniya the words kuti and gini are to be taken at their 
face value. The cty states: channa kuti ti kāpadukkhāgamapatighūtam 
āhito gini ti yasmā gopālakā parikkhepa-dhüma-düru-aggi-vasena tayo 
aggi karonti, te ca tassa gehe sabbe kata (Pj 11 29, 8-11). This 
is probably a reference to the householder’s three fires. A pun, 
however, is intended: kuti ti attabhāvo, attabhāvo ti tam tam 
atthavasam paticca kayo tipigubā ti pi deho ti pi sandeho ti pi navi ti 
pi ratho ti pi dhajo ti pi vammiko ti pi kuti ti pi kutika ti pi vuccati, 
idha pana katthādīni'paticca gehanāmikā kuti viya atthi-ādīni paticca 
samkham gatattā kuti ti yutto (Pj II 31, 4-9). The word “fire” 
is also being used in a punning way, for it can be used of the 
fires of raga, dosa and moha: nibbuto ti upasantoy gini ti oggi, 
yena hi ekādasa.vidhena agginā sabbam idam ādittam yatháha : 


on $ $ 


"adittam rāgagginā” ti vittharo, so aggi. Bhagavato bodhinrūle yeya 
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e 


ariya-magga-salila-sekena nibbuto, tasmā nibbuto gini ti āha (Pj 11.32, . 
7-M). Similarly, when Dhaniya refers to rain he' is talking about 
physical rain. When the Buddba uses the word he is speaking 
metaphorically: rāgādikilesavassam (Pj 11 31, 20). i 


Sn 20-21: Although no-one seems to bave commented upon the 
fact, it is clear that 21 is not the expected response to 20, and we 
must assume the true opposite to 20 has been lost. The lost verse 
presumably gave some punning reference by the Buddha to insects 
and cattle in lush pastures. It would seem that 21,-as it stands, 
contains portions of both Dhaniya's statement and the Buddba's 
reply, since pāda c seems to contradict pada a. It seems likely that 
pada a is part of Dhaniya’s statement: he does not worry about 
the fields being flooded if the rains comes, because he has prepared 
a bhisi (“float”). Pada b was probably uttered by Dhaniya too, 
referring to the actual crossing of the river, with vineyya as an 
absolutive (ogham taritvā atikkamma, Pj II 35, 13-14), doubtless 
going with a finite verb, now lost, in pada c. The first line of the 
Buddha's reply is lost. It probably said something about hearing 
the dhamma, and the remainder of the verse tells how a person who 
had the dhamma as his bhisi would cross to the far shore, and would 
overcome the flood (of the samsdra) : ogham kamoghüdi-catubbidham 
ogham. The second pada of the Buddha’s reply was presumably the 
same as Dhaniya’s, which would help to explain why the two Verses 
became telescoped together. In the Buddha’s version, however, 
vineyya would be an optative. .Since such a person would cross by 
means of the dhamma, he has. no. need of a bhisi. The metaphorical 
use of the word bhisi is well known to the cty : : . 


maggo pajjo patho pantho afijasam vatumāyanam 
` nāvā uttarasetu ca kullo*® ca bhisi samkamo 
` addhanam pabhavo c' eva tattha tattha pakāsito (Pj II 34, 26-28). — 


Sn 22-23: The parallelism between Gop11 and cittam is clear. The 
fact that 23b has a past participle paribhdvitam suggests that 22b 
should also have a past participle, and if this is so, then sornasi) á 
must stand for scmvāsitā. Itis presumably a trace left: over from 
an earlier version of the sutta in a dialect where not only did -r-and 
-I- coincide, but also intervocalic -t- became -y-.>" The cty explains : 
cirakālam saddhim vasamānā komārabhāvato pabhuti ekato vaddhiia 
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tena parapurise na jānātī ti dasseti (Pj II 36, 7-8). The presence of 
the word vaddhita suggests that the tradition which the cty was 
following was taking samvāsiya as a past participle. The word 
paribhāvita occurs in Sanskrit!? in the meaning “enclosed, contained”, 
and the translation ‘‘my mind is enclosed within me" would make a 
suitable parllel to *my wife has dwelt with me”. 


Sn 24-25: The fact that. the whole of the Buddha's reply in 25 is 
concerned with Dhaniya's statement in 24a, and there is no parallel 
in 25bc to Dhaniya's comment about his sons in 24bc (whereas we 
might have expected some comment upon the lines of 23bc), 
suggests that once again a verse has disappeared, and two verses, 
dealing with sons and wages, have been telescoped together. The 
Buddha's reply in 25a is clearly the counterpart of Dhaniya's 
statement in 24a, and we should therefore have expected to more 
pādas in 24 devoted to a statement about being a bhata(ka) and 
earning bhiti, to serve as the basis for the Buddha's reply. The 
inclusion of the word nibbitthena in 25b suggests that this word, or 
some other part of the verb nibbisati, was in 24b and a pun was 
intended upon the two meanings of the verb. The cty states : 
yasmā nibbitthena carāmi sabbaloke aham hi Dipamkarato yāva bodhi 
tava sabbafifiutafiünassa bhatako ahosim, sabbaūfutappatto pana 
nibbittha-nibbiso rāja-bhato viya ten’ eva nibbitthena sabbafifiubhàvena 
lokuttarasamādhisukhena ca jīvāmi (Pj 1 38, 27-30) I have, however, 
suggested elsewhere!? with reference to the word nibbittha that it bas 
the two meanings “earnings” and "*expeiation", and the word-play 
upon these two meanings would make excellent sense in this context. 
Thy cty explains: samüniya ti sannihità avippavutthā (Pj II 38, 14-15), 
which seems to be taking samāniyā as a past participle, but I prefer 
to follow PED in taking it as the equivalent of Sanskrit samanya?° 
(equally, jointly, together”), i.e. as an adverb, 


Sn 26-27 : These two verses have caused difficulties for translators, 
since one is merely the direct opposite of the other. The fact 
that the cty gives an explanation for idha in the exegesis of 26: 
idha mayham gomandale (Pj II 39, 16-17), as well as in 27: idha 
amhākam sāsane (39, 20), suggests that we should read the word in 
both verses. The reading of ca for dha would then be an example 
of the scribal confusion between the aksaras ca and dha.** 
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Dhaniya lists five categories of cattle, and the cty explains the. 
Buddha’s use of the same five categories in his reply as metapho- ` 
rical; adamitatthena- vuddhatthena ca vasāsamkhātā pariyutthüna 
và tarugavacchake sandhāya vasānam mūlatthena khīradāyiniyo 
sandhaya paggharanatthena và dhenapāsamkhātā anusayā vā, pati- 
sandhigabbhadhāraņatthena godhariņisamkhātā puññapuñña < fia > 
ņajābhisamkhāracetanā vā, samyogapatthanatthena paveņisamkhātā 
patthanatanhá va, adhipaccatihena pubbangamatthena setthatthena 
ca gavampati-usabhasamkhátam abhisamkharavifiianom và m' atthi 
(Pj II 39, 20-28) The solution to the problem is, however, probably 
simpler than that. In the Kassaka-sutta of the Samyutta-nikāya,** 
Māra appears in the guise of a ploughman and asks the Buddha if 
he-has seen his oxen. The Buddha asks him what he has to do with 
oxen, and Māra replies that the organs of sense and their objects 
belong to him. The Buddha states that where there are no senses 
and no objects ofsense there is no way for Māra. This exchange 
makes it clear that there was a metaphorical usage of the word 
“cattle” in the meaning “senses” The Pā'i grammarians recog- 
nised this, and Aggavamsa states: gāvo và cakkhādīn indriyāni 
(Sadd 241, 20-21) and: gāvo cakkhādīn indriyāni caranti etthā ti 
gocaro (241, 18). The word-is quoted from later Sanskrit2° in this 
meaning, and ima medieval Jain text?* there is a reference to the 
five balidda (= Sanskrit balivarda) as the senses, The five categories 
of cattle mentioned by Dhaniya are therefore taken very appro- 
priately by the Buddha as the equivalent of the five senses. 


Sn 28-29: The contrast between the cowherd making strong fetters 


to bind his cattle, and the Buddha breaking the bonds which bind `, 


him to rebirth is so clear as to require no comment, 


Sn 30: The cty states that this verse is due to those who held the 
Council :*5 ten āhu sangītikārā (Pj 11 42, 3-4). This implies that 
the tradition of the bhāņakas (*'reciters”) did not believe that it was 
an original, part of the sutta. It forms, however, a logical conclu- 
sion to the refrain which is repeated at the end of each verse, 
inviting the rain to come. The following pair of verses tells how 
Dhaniya and his wife came to the Buddha as a refuge, which implies 
that the rain, i.e. the metaphorical rain which the Buddha spoke 
of, had come. We can deduce that the sangītikāras thought that 
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it was necessary to insert a verse explaining why this change had 
come about, and so they stated that the rain, i.e. the physical rain, 
had fallen. 


Sn 31-32: These two verses, telling of the conversion of Dhaniya 
and his wife, and their hope that they could practise brahmacariya 
in the Buddha’s presence (brahmacariyam Sugate?? fatümdse 
were presumably the end of the original suita, 


Sn 33-34: These two verses which, as already. noted, have an inde- 
pendent existence elsewhere, were probably added because they too 
have a punning exchange of words, based upon the two meanings 
of the word upadhi.*9 The upadhis are objects which one amasses ; 
they are also the love and affection which one has for such things, 
which form an attachment and lead one back to rebirth. The word 
is, therefore, very often translated as *'substrate (of renewed 
existence)", and also as “affection”. So a man with sons or 
cattle?? rejoices because he has sons or cattle, which he loves. He 
also grieves because he has sons or cattle, which attach him to the 
world and cause him to be reborn. 


We are now ina position to come to certain conclusion about the 
Dhaniya-sutta, We can deduce that the earliest version of this 
sutta was in a dialect where -r- became -/-, and where intervocalic 
-t- became -y-. We can also deduce that it had rather more verses 
than the present version. It began with the present 18 and 19; 
there followed 20 and a lost verse dealing with insects and cattle in 
lush pasture ; then there were two verses dealing with the float, of 
which we have 21ab and 2]1bc; then came 22 and 23 contrasting 
Gopi and citta ; then came a verse from Dhaniya about wages of 
which we have only 24a, and the Buddha's reply in 25 ; there was, 
then a verse about sons from Dhaniya, of which we have 24bc, 
while the Buddha's reply is lost ; 26 and 27 deal with cattle and 
senses; 28 and 29 deal with bonds. The sutta originally ended 
with 31 and 32, telling how Dhaniya and his wife realised the supe- 
riority of the Buddha's way. 


At a later date, however, the sangitikaras inserted 30 to explain why 
Dhaniya and his wife change their way of life. Then 33 and 34 were 
added because they seemed to be on the same (punning) subject, 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES : 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12." 


16 


The editions referred to are those of the Pali Text Society, except where 
stated. The abbreviations of titles are those adopted in the Epilegomena to 
the Critical Pali Dictionary. In addition: PED=the Pali Text Society’s 


- Pali-English Dictionary , cty= commentary ; MW - Monier-Williams : 


Sanskrit-English Dictionary; EV I and II—K. R. Norman, Elders’ Verses 
I and II, London 1969 and 1971. Ñ ‘ 


Sn 18-34. For a recent translation see K. R. Norman, The Group of 
Discourses, London 1984, pp. 4-6. 


N. A. Jayawickrama, “Sutta Nipāta: The Pastoral Ballads”, in University 
of Ceylon Review, Vol. VIII No. 2 (April 1950), pp. 88-95. 


For the refrain of. Th 51-54, 57. The final —1 of potthayast is m.c. We 
sould perhaps read patthayase, which would give a middle ending. 


See S I 6,9-13; 107, 32-108, 6; Mvu III 417, 15-18; 418, 2-5. 
Jayawickrama, op. cit. (inn.3),pp. 90-91. 
A. W. Warder, Pali Metre, London 1967, $186. 


(i) by shortening syllables: in 28a read nikhatā for nikhata (cf. Prakrit 


khaya <*khata); in30b read mahamegho for mahamegho (suggested by H Smith 
in Pj 11 746); (ii) by lengthening syllables: in 24a read attavetanabhato for 
attavetanabhato (suggested by D. Andersen in Pāli Reader Vol. J, p. 128 and 
accepted by H. Smith in PJ II 650); in 31b read māūyam for mayam; in- 


—32c read jūtī-- for jati-; (iii) by excluding syllables : in 28b read susantha 


for susanthana (suggested by D. Andersen in Pali Reader Vol. I, p. 128 ; cf. 
Sanskrit samsthā) , in 29c read pun’ for puna; in 31d exclude no; (iv) by- 
reading -m for -m before a vowel; in 20c read saheyyum; in 31b read- 
Bhagavantam ; in 31c read tam; (v) by disregarding a nasal for scansion 
purposes: in 22b and 23b read digharatta (m) ; in 28c read sakkhi (n) ti; 
in 29c read upessa(m) ; in 32b read brahmacariya (m). 


The following pādas have a syncopated rhythm as they stand: 24b, 26b and 
27b (despite H. Smith, Pj H 691, s. v. godharaniyo, no change is needed). 
Padas 22b, 23b and 24a show syncopation after emendation as in note 8. 


For reciters’ remarks see EV I 824. The cty makes no comment on the 
remarks in 18, but on iti Maro pāpimā in 33 it states: satgītikārānam etam 
vacanam, sabbagāthāsu ca īdisāni (Pj IL 44, 19-20). This comment would cover 
the earlier remarks too. There are some dozens of such remarks in Sn, and 
a number of these, e.g. 153 foll. (Pj IL 193, 28), 355 (351, 2), 459 (405, 3-4), 
are ascribed to the saūgītikāras but not all. 


H, Lūlers, Beobachtungen uber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons, 
Berlin 1954, $35. i 


For other puns ignoring the aspirate see EV I 639. The word akkodhano in 
this verse is discussed at Mil 186 foll. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


There is manuscript authority for reading khira and khira, and khila and 
khila. . The standard dactylic nature of syllables 5-7 ofa Tristubh pada 
is better produced by reading -i- in both verses, but it would seem more 


- likely that we should read the correct lengths, i.e. khlra in 18 and khila in 19, 


rather than -1- in both, as the Pali Text Society edition prints. 

The usual Pāli word for “six” is cha, but we find sa- in sākam “six days” 
(Ja VI 80, 7*=chadivasamatta, 80, 22) and in sal-āyatana “six spheres of 
sense", Cf. Ašokan asammasika “up to six months old", saduvisati ‘'26", 


and sapamnā *'56". 


For the use of kulla in such a context see M I 134-35. 


Gopi is probably merely the feminine of gopa, not the wife's name. About 
gopa the cty states: yo hi attano gāvo pāleti, so gopo ti vuccati , yo paresani 
vetanena bhato hutvā, so gopālako ; ayam pana attano yeya, tena gopo ti vutto 
(Pj II 28, 18-20). | : 

Lüders, op. cit. (in n. 11) quotes samvāsiyā as an example of an Eastern -/ya 
replacing -ika in Pāli (§89). There are other examples of this in Sn, e.g. 
Sabhiya for Sabhika (pp. 91 foll.) and Kokaliya for Kokālika (pp. 123 foll.), 
but I believe that a derivation from -ita is more probable here, For the 
alternation between -£-. -k- and -y- see EV I 57 and 547 and EV II 43. For 
evidence of a pre-Pāli dialect where -k- and -t- became -y- see K. R. Norman, 
"Four etymologies from the Sabhiyasutta^, in Buddhist Studies in honour of 
Walpola Rahula, London 1980, pp. 173-84. 

See MW, s. v. paribhavita. 

See EV I 78. 

See MW, s. v. samdnya. 

For the alternation between ca and dha see EV II 7. 

S I 114, 26-116, 13. 


See MW, s. v, go, where the meaning ‘an organ of sense'' is quoted from the 
Bhāgavata Purāna. 


See Hiralal Jain, Pāhudadokā, Amraoti 1933, verse 44, and the French 
translation by C. Caillat in JA 1976, pp. 63-95, 


For the insertion of such verses by the satgītikāras see EV I $3 and 
EV II $5. 


For the locative of the person with whom one dwells or stays, see 
J. S. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden 1886, 8137. Cf. Bhagavati 
brahmacariyam vussati, M I 147, 16. 


The cty gives two explanations for the ending -āmase: cardmase ti carama, 
yam hi tam sakkatena *'curūmasr" ti vuccati, tam idha cardmase iti, 
atthakathacariya pana “se iti nipáto" ti bhaņanti, eten’ eva č ettha 
ā) ācanattham sandhaya carema se iti pi pathan vikappenti; yam ruccati, tarp 
gahetabbam (Pj 11 43, 21-26). This seems to provide clear evidence that the 
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28. 


29. 


18 


author of Pj II was acquainted with Sanskrit. See R. K. Norman, “The 


role of Pāli in early Sinhalese Buddhism”, in H. Bechert (ed.); Buddhism 
in Ceylon and Studies on Religious Syncretism in Buddhist Countries, 
Göttingen 1978, pp. 41-42. The ending -amase seems to represent a blend of 
the Vedic active ending -Gmasi with the middle form -amahe. 


For these meanings see The Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary 8. v. upadhi 


` and the Critical Pāli Dictionary s. v, upadhi. The cty, however, mentions 


four upadhis: upadht ti cattūro. upadhiyo: kamupadhi , khandkupadhi 


` kilesnpadhi .abhisatkharupadhi. The Niddesa lists ten upadhis (Nidd II 


(Nalanda edition) 73, 25-74,2=(Burmese Chatthasangāyana edition) 69, 
13-17). i 

In pada b gomiko goes against the metre, but the v. 11. gomiyo and 
gopiko are no better. S I 6, 9 reads ;gomiko but has'the v. 1. gopiko. When 
the verse recurs at S 1 107, 33 and 108, 4 there is a v.l.gomā which is better 
metrically, and forms a better parallel with puttima; go-mā | putt-i-mā. 


Mvu III 417-18, however, reads gomiko, and it is clear that this must have 
been the reading at a very early date. 
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A NOTE ON SANKHALIKHITAM BRAHMACARIYAM 


Devaprasad Guha 


"Na idam sukaram agàram ajjhāvasantena ekanta-paripuņņam 
ekanta-parisuddham sankhalikhitam brahmacariyam caritun" ti. So 
says the Samafiaphalasutta of the Dīghanikāya (i 63). The state- 
ment is found repeated verbatim in the Vinayapitaka (i 181), 
Dighanikaya (i 206), Samyuttanikaya (ii 259), Anguttaranikāya 
(v 204) and Puggalapannatti (57), with the sole exception in the last 
text where the word ajjhāvasatā is replaced by ajjhavasato. The 
Dhammapada-atthakaihàá (iv 195) gives a somewhat different text as 
“... na sakkā agüram ajjhāvasantena sankhalikhitam brahmacariyam 
caritun" ti, It is thus seen that in the canonical texts the word 
brahmacariyam is qualified by three adjectives, to wit, ekanta- 
paripunnam, ekanta-parisuddham and sankhalikhitam, of which the 
first two pose no problem, but the third one does. Precisely, this 
is the word, along with the noun following, that forms the topic. 
of the present discussion. 


While interpreting the word sankhalikhitam, the Sumaūgala- 
vilāsinī (i 181) says: sankhalikhitan ti likhitasatkha-sadisam 
dhotasaūkha-sappatibhāgam. It is thus apparent that the commen- 
tator Buddhaghosa did not feel that happy restricting the inter- 
pretation to the first word, and so added the second one to make it 
more explicit. The point to note here is that the word likhita has 
been replaced by dhota. Literally, likhita means ‘scratched’, 
‘scrubbed’, while dhota means ‘washed’, ‘cleansed’. Though washing 
or cleansing implies some sort of scratching or scrubbing, yet it 
appears that the explanation adduced by Buddhaghosa is rather 
far-fetched. | 


This prompts us to look for some more appropriate inter- 
pretation which, so we feel, may be had from the Mahabharata. The 
Sabhapirva (7. 9) speaks of two celebrated hermits, two brothers, 
Sankha and Likhita, of whom the former was the elder one. Of the 
celebrities of yore, who are respectfully remembered even today 
by the bereaved Hindus while performing the last rites in honour 
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of the departed, two names are uttered with reverence, and they 
are of. Šaūkha and Likhita. The two were reputed law-givers, as is 
attested by the following text of the Yājūavalkya-samhitā (i. 4-5) : 


Manvatri-Visnu-Harita-Yajfiavalkyosano ’hgirah 

Yamapastamba-Samvartah Kat) āyna-Brhaspati, 

Paraéara-Vyasa-Sankha-Likhitah Daksa-Gautamau 

Šātātapo Vasisthasca dharmasastra-prayojakah. | 
The Mahābhārata, however, describes the two as hermits of strict 
moral principles. The twenty-fourth section of the Šāntiparva 
contains an interesting episode about them which is briefed below. 


The two brothers used to live in separate hermitages on the 
bank of the river Bāhudā (probably Bāhukā of the Pali tradition). 
Once Likhita went to his brother’s abode when, it so happened, 
Sankha was not present. Hungry as he felt, the sage plucked a few 
ripe fruits from the adjoining orchard, and started eating them. In 
the meanwhile, Sankha arrived, and charged him with theft. Likbita 
was then asked to approach the reigning monarch Sudyumna to 
confess his guilt. This he did, and sought for punishment. The ` 
king offered him pardon, but the sage did not relent. Compelled as 
he was by the established code of law, the monarch then had his 
hands cut off at the trunk. With his arms apmutated, Likhita went 
back to his brother who advised him to repair at once to the Bahuda 
to offer oblations with water to the gods, the sages and the departed. 
The hermit did accordingly. Immediately, the hands reappeared in 
full Utterly astonished, Likhita returned to his elder who told him 
that it was all due to his personal regard for moral principles, as 
also for his devoted pursuance of penances. On being asked why 
then did he not purify the younger one earlier, Šaūkha replied that 
he could not do otherwise, since the king alone was the custodian of 
law and the supreme head of justice. He added further tbat, by 
performing his duty, the monarch himself had become purified, and 
so also became Likhita as the consequence. 


To make the study somewhat more comprehensive, it is felt 
necessary to refer to two more verses, again from the Šāntiparva. 
The first one (130. 15-6) is: 


ācārameva manyante gariych dharmalaksaņam, . 
apare naivamicchanti ye Sankhalikhitapriyah. 
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Roy (The Mahābhārata, viii, 304) translates the passage as : 


“Some regard ancient usage as the highest indication of 
righteousness. Others, viz, they that are in favour 
of the conduct pursued by Sankha towards Likhita, do 
not hold this opinion.'' 


Without going into the merit of the rendering, it might be said that 
the text indicates the difference in attitude of the traditionalists and 
the idealists. The second verse (128. 29) runs as: 


Na Sankhalikhitam vrttim šakyamāsthāya jīvitum, 
viSesatah Kurušrestha prajāpālanan.īpsatā. 

«A Ksatriya should not live, relying upon destiny, 
especially he, O chief of the Kurus, who is 
desirous of ruling."  (Jbid., 301). 


The rendering does not appear to be satisfactory. It seems that 
Roy has been influenced by the commentator Nīlakaņtha who says : 


“Neti. He Kurusregtha! Sahkhe lalatasthni vidhātrā 
likhitam vrttimāsthāya, sarvairjivitum na šakyam. | 
Kiñca prajāpālanamīpsatā ràjfià visesata evana | 
šakyam. ‘Sankho nidhau lalātāsthni” ityamarah.” 


It is but obvious that, in interpreting the word Sankha, Nilakantha 
has been guided by the gloss of Amara. And so, he has taken the 
word Saükhalikhita as a tatpurusa compound. We, however, regret 
that we find it difficult to subscribe to this view. Instead, we prefer 
to take the word as a simple dvanda compound. And we feel that 
it suits the context better. 


Now, the epic episode, narrated above, presents a fair account of 
the worth of morality. The early Pali texts too emphasise on the 
necessity of strict adherence to moral principles. It appears that the 
compilers of the Pali canon were fairly conversant with the epic 
account, a fact that prompted them to qualify the word brahmacariya 
with Sankhalikhita, thereby implying that the standard of morality 
should be as exalted as that of the celebrated hermit brothers. 
Buddhaghosa, however, so it appears, had little or no knowledge of 
the tradition, an assumption which well explains the confusion in 
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his interpretation. Now, if the contention be deemed correct, the 
reading in the text should better be amended to Sankhalikhita- 
brahmacariyam from the so far accepted one, namely sankhalikhitam 
brahmacáriyam, Would the scholars condescend to do that ! 


A few more words. It is well-known that many words and expressions 
of the Mahābhārata are traceable in the canonica] Pali texts. From: 
the present discussion, we notice that at least one idea is common to 
both. This fact necessarily raises severa] questions. Is the afore- 
said affinity a case of mere coincidence ? Or that the epic text has 
borrowed from the Pali texts or vice versa? Or could it be that the 
idea is derived from some common source ?, If so, what is that 
source? Or else, could it be that the affinity is due to the proximity 
of date of composition of the two types of texts? These points 
need thorough investigation. It is believed that scholars would be 
only too glad to do that, and that at an early date. 


Asa post-script, it might be added that the early Pali texts, as sits 
their commentaries, Contain plenty of materials traceable not only in 
the Mahabharata, but also in the Ramayana, the Puranas, and even 
in: the Vedic texts. These materials ought to be collected, sorted 
out and studied with care in order to ascertain the pre-Buddhist 
influence on early Buddhist life and culture. ‘Should that be done, 
so it is expected, a better end fairer picture of ancient Indian life 
and thought would emerge. After all, Indian culture is but a 
Continued one which may be compared to a well-linked chain. 
Under no circumstances, should the chain be de-linked. Hope 
scholars of the day would appreciate the justness of the submission, 
and would come forward with all sincerity and seriousness to 
maintain intact the continuity of our well-revered culture. And 
all the more so today when Indian voices are growing louder with 
cries for national integration.* 


vw 


` * Revised version of the paper entitled "Interpretation of Sankhalikhita- 
brahmacariyam” presented before the Pali and Buddhism Section of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, 33rd Session, Calcutta, October 1986. à 
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MAHASIVATTHERA AS SEEN IN THE 
l PALI ATTHAKATHAS? 


Sodē Mori 


. In the Pali Afthakathà texts (commentaries),? we find a great 
many names of persons of ancient Sri Lanka as well as of ancient 
India. According to my investigation,® these ancient Sri Lankans 
number nearly two hundred in all, Many of them, however, can 
be regarded either as different individuals with the same name or as 
identical persons with different names. Therefore they must be iden- 
tified and dated as far as possible by a thorough examination for the 
sake of the study of the history of Sri Lanka in general, and of the 
history of Buddhism in Sri Lanka in particular, and also for the 
sake of the study of the philological nature of the Atthakatha texts 
themselves. Although these persons have been described in some 
earlier works such as Malalasekera’s Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names* and Adikarana’s Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
these descriptions are stil] inadequate and at places are incorrect. It 
is therefore necessary to investigate them again. 


The name of Mahd@sivatthera® is seen very frequently in nume- 
rous Atthakathas. To the best of my knowledge, it occurs forty- 
eight times in all. This does not include the occurrence of the 
identical name in the Acariyaparampara of the Samantapāsādikā" 
and of the Vinayapitaka® as well. However, we see, in some cases, 
only the basic name, Mahdsiva, while in other cases, we see various 
other names or titles prefixed to that basic name; so that it is 
difficult to identify them by casual examination. Itis only possible 
to do this and to fix their dates by comparing all their titles, views, 
deeds, and their treatment by Pali commentators like Buddhaghosa, 
etc,, and by examining all records concerning persons with this 
name. 
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The following is the list of all the Mahāsīvas and the places in 
the Atthakathé texts, where their names occur: 


Gāmantapabbhāravāsi-Mahāsīva : 4 places (DA III-727 f ; 
MA V - 23? ; AA 1-40, 49) 


Vāmantapabbhāravāsī - Mahāsīva: 1 place (JA IV-490) 
Vāmattapabbhāravāsī - Mahāsīva : 1 place (JA VI-30) 


Dīghabhāņaka-Tipitaka - Mahāsīva : 3 places (DA II 543- SA 
HI-281 ; DA ITL-883) 


Dīghabhāņaka - Mahāsīva : 4 places (DA HI-881 = SA III-211 ; 
DA 111-805 - MA 1-301) 


Tipitaka - Mahāsīva : 6 places (DA 1-202f = MA 1-269F. «SA ` 
III-198 ; DA II-375; DA II-430= MA IV-174) 


Mahāsīva : 29 places (DA 1-203-MA 1-270; DA II-430 MA 
IV-174; DA II-511-AA IV-28 = CNidA p. 60f. — Pts. A 1-112; DA 
II-554 SA III-251 AA IV-149 -UdA p.323; DA HI-805=MA 
1-301 ; DA III-10132 AA III-51 = CNid A p. 122 ; Dhs A p. 405 = 
MNid A 11-346 ; VA III-711 ; DA 111-736, 892, 976 ; MA 11-286 ; 
SA HI-302 : DhsA p. 220f., 266; VA V-1101, 1138) 


As is clear from this list, the name Mahāsīva appears in 17 
places in the Dighafthakathá ; in 8 places in the Majjhimattha- 
kathā ; in 5 places in both the Somyuttatthakatha and Angutta- 
ratthakatha ; in 3 places in both the Dhammasangani-atthakatha and 
Vinayatthakatha ; in 2 places in both the Jatakatthakatha and Culla- 
Niddesatthakatha ; and in 1 place in the Patisambhidamaggattha- 
kathà, Maha-Niddesatthakatha, and Udānatthakathā. 


.Comparison of these-passages shows that some of them are 
identical.. For example, the passage about Tipitaka Mabasiva in 
the Dighafthakatha (1-202f) is basically the same as the passage in 
the Majjhimatthakatha (1-269f) and the Samyuttatthakatha (111-198) ; 
the: passage regarding Mabāsīva with’ no other name prefixed, in 
DA. (11-511), AA (IV-28), CNidA (p. 60f), and Pts A (1-112) agree 
with one another. Such duplicated sources are indicated by the 
sign of equality (=) in the above list. If we exclude these dupli- 
cates, the statements concerning all the Mahüsivas in the Atthakathas 
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number thirty. Of these thirty, the Mabāsīvas who have the names: 
of their residences prefixed are: 


Gamantapabbharavasi = Mahāsīva 
Vāmantapabbāravāsi = Mahāsīva 
Vāmattapabbhāravāsī = Mahāsīva. 


The difference between these three names, needless to say, lies 
in the spelling of ‘Gamanta’, ‘Vamanta’, and 'Vámatta'. Yet even 
in the case of ‘Vamanta’ (JA IV-490), ‘Gamanta’ is recorded in its 
footnote (n. 15) as a variant reading. In addition, considered from 
the point of view of meaning, "Gāmantapabbhāra'” which means 
‘cave (=monastery) at the verge of a village’ makes sense. On the 
contrary, ‘Vamanta’ (the left verge) or ‘Vamatta’ (the left-self ?) is 
completely meaningless as the name of a place. Consequently 
‘Gamantapabbhara’ must be the correct spelling.19 


With respect to his date, from the evidence given below, he can 
be deduced to have been a contemporary of King Dutthagamani 
Abhaya (B. C. 161-137),*+ 


The Ja@takatthakatha ({V-490) states that the following seven 
theras came late to the meetings held at Kuddala and four other 
places : 

Pathavīcālaka - Dhammagutta 

Katakandhakāravāsī - Phussddeva 
Uparimandalakamalayavasi - Maha - Saūgharakkbita 
Maliya - Mahādeva 

Bhaggagirivāsi - Mahādeva 

Gāmantapabbhāravāsi - Mahasiva?? 


NAY PY H = 


. Kéalavallimandapavasi - Mahānāga. 


Of these seven, the fourth is recorded as one of the five elders who 
were specifically offered a meal by King Dutthagadmani on the occa- 
sion of the Akkhakkhāyika famine, one of the four major famines 
in ancient Sri Lanka.** Further more the first, fourth, and seventh 
are also described as elders who were offered a meal by Sali, son of 
Dutthagāmaņī in his previous life story.** Since the fourth appears 
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jn both these stories, all the beras in the both of them can be 
regarded as contemporaneous with Dujfhagamani. i 


On the other hand, JA(VI-30) also states a similar story to the 
above, which must have been- derived from the same source. It 
lists the following seven elders as those who were late for the 
meetings held at the places that are identical with four among the 
mei in the above story ; 


S (a) Manganavasi.- Khuddatissa f 
v» (b) Mahāvarnsaka 
(c) Katakandhakāravāsī - Phussadeva 
9 (d) ^ Upārimaņdakamalavāsī - Maha - Rakkhita 
"(e) Bhaggagirivāsī - Mahātissa 
(f) Gāmantapabbhāravāsi - Mahāsīva?* 
(8). Kajavelavüsi - Mahā-Māliyadeva"" 


: If we compare these two lists, we can see that four (heran in the 
first list are basically identical with four in the second list (2) = (c). 
(3) =(d), (4) =(g), and (6) = (f), and probably a fifth is also the same 
( (5) - (e). Then thera(a) is listed in the Mahüvamsa'" as one‘ of 
the theras who were offered a meal by Duģthagāmaņī during the 
famine. Consequently the four persons who can be dated' here, 
ie. (1), (4) =(g), (7) and (a), can all be considered as belonging to 
the period of Dufthagamani. Therefore the remaining five including 
the Gāmantapabbhāravāsi-Mahāsīva under consideration ( (b), 
(2) = (c), Q)= (d), (5) = (e), (6) =(f) are consequently pāru to have 
been contemporaries of the same king. : 


According to the Mahāvamsa,'* another Maliasivatthera who 
was a resident at Bhātivaūka, i.e. Bhātivankavāsī-Mahāsivā,?? also 
lived in the reign of Dufthagamarni. It seems likely that in order to 
discriminate between these contemporaries of the same name, they 
had the names of places prefixed to their own names. "These 
perhaps were the names of the monasteries where they résided. 


With respect to the remaining theras with the identical name, i.e. 
Dighabhanaka - Tipitaka.-: Mahāsīva, Dīghabhāņaka - Mahāsiva, 
Tipitaka - Mahāsīva, and Mabāsīva without any prefix, I believe 
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that all are identical,. because. it has been impossible to. find 
any evidence which proves them to have been different persons. On 
the contrary, the following investigation leads me to the conclusion 
that all of these Mahdsivas were one and the same person. 


First, a very clear evidence:can be found: DA(III-805 - MA 
1-301) quotes twice the views of Mahüsiva with an interval of 
several lines on the same page. In the first reference, he is called 
Dighabhünaka-Mahüsivatthera, and in the second he is called 
simply Mahüsivatthera without any prefix. This passage never 
iutroduces the views of two different Mahasivas, but it shows that 
the Mahdsiva with no name prefixed refers to Dīghabhāņaka - 
Mahāsīva at least in this case. Two similar instances can be seen 
in DA and MA: DA (I-202f= MA I 269f) first quotes the views of 
Tipitaka - Mahasivatthera and on the next page it again refers to 
the same thera as Mahāsīvatthera with no title of Tipitaka prefixed. 
Another passage in DA (II-430 MA IV-174) also shows the exactly 
same instance of the relation between the same of Tipitaka-Mabā- 
sīva and that of Mahāsīva with no title of Tipitaka. 


Discussing as a whole, the views and opinions of these Mahā- 
sīvas other than Gāmnantapabbhāravāsī-Mahāsīva are actually 
quoted in many Afthakathds, and some similarity can be seen in 
- the way of quoting them. That is to.say, the passages of the 
Atthakathā texts, begin, in many cases, with comments on a parti- 
cular word or phrase of the canon. Whenever ( with a few excep- 
tions mentioned later) the commentators like Buddhaghosa and 
others quote Mahdsiva’s views and opinions, they first state the ortho- 
dox and standard exposition of the Mahāvihāra fraternity on the 
commented words or phrases, and then they introduce his views and 
opinions as an additional explanation. It is specifically to be noted - 
that in some cases, his views and opinions are regarded as autho- 
ritative as such very important sources of the Mahāvihāra, as the 
Pali canon itself,?9 the Sabbatthakathā,** etc. In almost all 
instanges,. his views and opinions which follow the most basic 
comments are referred to in the following way?* : 


Mahāsīvatthero pana áha : ............... ¿awa a ti 


Mahāsīvatthero kira ha ; .............. anti . 
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Mahāsīvatthero pana : sss e neseser ooti Aha. 


Mahāsīvatthero pana : .................... dirs ti vadati. 
Ettha Mahāsīvatthero ............ desesi ? ............ ti 
ta de detto MET ti Mahāsīvatthero dha. 
vu ss PR ti Mahāsīvatthero avoca. 


The following three passages, however, are the only exceptions : 


(1) In DA (III-736), there is a passage, ‘‘ Mahdsivattherabhagineyya- 
Sīva-Sāmaņerassa viya”, after which an episode about Siva- 
sāmaņera, nephew of Mahāsīvatthera is mentioned. 


(2) In VA (V-1101, there is a dialogue on the discipline between 
Karavikatissatthera,**) the best specialist in the discipline and 
Mahasiva himself, It starts with the following passage : 


Tatridam vatthu Karavikatissa kira Vinayadharapamekkho 
Mahasivattherassa santikam agamasi, 


(3) In DA (IIJ-882f), there is a statement referring to “Therasallapa” 
(discussion of elders**). This is a discussion about the catu- 
sacca-dhammas among the three eminent elders of Sri Lanka: 
Kalhala (vihara)*5 väsi - Summatthera, Lokuttaravāsi - Culasiva- 
tthera, and Dighabbāņaka - Tipitaka - Mahāsīvatthera himself. 
It can be recognised as an orthodox source of the Makāvihāra > 
fraternity. 


Of these three exceptions, two instances are really nothing 
more than guotations of Mahāsīva's views in his arguments with 
other elders. Thus the case of this Mahāsiva differs entirely from 
that of Gāmantapabbhāravāsī - Mahasivad, of whom only the deeds 
or stories have been described. For example, a story about, not 
the views of, the latter begins with the following passage** : 


J 


Assu-dhārā - pavattani - gümanta-pabbhüra-vasi-Mahà-Sivttherassa 
. yiya. 


Thero kira atthdrasa īmahā-gaņe vāceti. Tass’ ováde* thatya 
timsasahassa-bhikkha arahattem papunimsu, 


No elder of Sri Lanka is:more frequently -cited in the Arrhaka- 
thas than Dīghabhāņaka - Tipitaka - Mahāsīva. Moreover, the 
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topics on which his views are recorded are full of variety. For ins- 
tance, they are concerned with matters of ‘bhojana’ ànisamsa?", 
‘anuttara - samma - sambodhi'**, *sammà-üjiva'?? *sīmā'*%, ‘catuttha- 
Jjhàna - safifía ?* , *civara? ?*, ‘kammatthana’,*®*® *fiána?* ‘catu-sacca- 
dhamma'**, etc. All these manifold topics are, needless to say, | 
quite essential to Buddhist teaching and practice. This fact gives 
evidence that he. was an elder with so broad and profound a know- 
ledge that he is appropriately named 'Tipitaka-Mahásiva'. It should 
also be noted that his views occur most frequently in DA, as already 
stated, It seems to prove that he must have been a Dīghabhāņaka, 
i.e. the reciter and commentator of the Dighanikaya, even though, 
in some cases, he is called simply Mahāsīva. 


I shall next discuss the date of this Dighabhanaka - Tipijaka - 
Mahasiva. In spite of many quotations of his views, there is 
hardly any clue as to his date in the Atthakatha texts themselves. 
The only passage to be noted is found in DhsA (p. 266 f )*9, which 
is concerned with *vipakacitta'; The quotation of Mahāsīva's 
exposition ends with the statement, . Tipitaka-Culandgattheradayo 
viya." Itis clear from this passage that Mabhà:lva knew Tipitaka- 
Cūlanāgatthera's deeds, which, indicates that he was either a 
contemporary of the letter thera, or lived after him. Cūlanāga 
was so distinguished an elder that he was also given the title 
*Tipitaka", and his views or stories about him can be seen at 
many places in various A;thakathā texts.?": Of these passages con- 
cerning Tipitaka-Cūlanāga, VibhA (p. 452) contains a story about 
him and King Katakaņņatissa (B. C. 41-19); So that he can be 
considered to have lived in tbe latter half of the first century B. C. 
The Mahāsīva now in question, consequently, seems to have lived in 
the same period or thereafter, yet nothing more about him can 
be discovered from the records of the Atthakathās. In Mhv-T 
(I11-555), however, a reference to “Tepitaka Mabāsīva” and King 
Vasabha (A. D. 65-109) can be found. It begins with the following 
passage : i 


Aparo Nigrodhapitthivāsiko sabbapariyattiko tepitako Makasiva- 
tthero nama Vasabharatifio gehe nisīditvā dasabalassa Sihanddasu- 
ttam kathento Mahācetiye dhātunidhāhnam vaņņetvā suttantam vini- 
vattetvā nitthāpesi. 
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„From this passage, it is obvious that this Mahāsīva who 
obtained all things and who was given the title of ‘Tepitaka’, 
was contemporaneous with King Vasabha. It is-quite impossible 
that there should appear in ancient Sri Lanka two or more Mahā- 
sivas who were Tipitakadhara are only eight in number, excluding 
‘the Mahāsīva under consideration. (The name shown in brackets 
in each line refers to the king who was VOD pokazy with seen 
elder). They are: i 


Cüla-Abhaya (Kūtakaņņātissa)** 
Cūlanāga (Kütakannatissa)?? . 
Cülasumana*? ; 

Cülasumma (Kütakannatissa)*! 

Tissa*? 

Mabātipitaka (Vattagāmaņī)*?* 
Mahadhammara kkhita (Vattagāmsņī)** 
Vattabbaka-Nigrodha (Vattagāmaņī)*5 


Although some of these have the same ‘basic names’ as other 
elders, no other. Tipitakatheras with the same ‘basic name’ are 
found, 


In the case of the Mahāsīva under discussion, therefore, the 
Tepitaka-Mahasiva mentioned in MhvT must have been identical 
with the elder called Dighabhanaka-Tipitaka-Mahdsiva recorded 
in the Afthakatha texts. If this is correct, the residence of the 
Mahāsīvatthera who was a Dīghabhāņaka and Tipitakadhara as 
well is thought to have been a place named Nigrodhapitthi, i. €. 
Nigrodha Dale. In addition, among the eight Tipitakattheras 
listed above, six are datable and of these the earliest are 
Mahātipitakatthera, Tipitaka-Mahadhammarakkhita, and Tipitaka- 
Vattabbaka-Nigrodhatthere. These three all lived during the 
reign of Vattagamani (B. C. 103-102 ; 89-77, restored); i.e. appro- 
ximately in the early part of the first century B. C. No Tipitaka- 
tthera existed before the time of Vatķagāmaņī, when Buddhism in 
Sri Lanka, especially its doctrinal study, was probably not so deve- 
loped as to produce and elder with the title of Tipitakadhara. From 
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this point of view, it is also certain that Gamantapabbharavasi- 
Mahāsīva, a contemporary of King Dufthagamani, cannot be identi- 
fied with Dighabhāņaka-Tipitaka-Mahāsīva. 


Finally, I shall consider a Mahāsīva who is listed in the Acariya- 
paramparā, because he has been omitted fróm our discussion. It 
goes without saying that the Ācariyaparampārā (succession of 
teachers) is the list of the elders s who transmitted the discipline in 
the Theravada School, That Mahāsīva i is described as follows : ES 


Mahākathī Mahāsīvo pitake sabbattha kovido. eg 


"dat | sit t 
“The great orator Mahāsīva proficient] in all the contents of the 
Pitaka’’, 


In this passage, the word ‘Pitaka’ is ambiguous. It may have two. 
meanings, since it can refer either to the Tipitaka or to the Vinaya 
Pitaka. Similar expressions can be found in the Acariyaparam- 
parā*” : 

(1) Punar eva Sumano medhāvī vinaye ca visārado. 

(2) Tassa sisso mahāpaūīfio Khemanāmo tepitako. 

(3) Mahakathi Mahasivo pitake sabbattha kovido. 

(4) Punar-eva Upali medhāvī vinaye ca visárado. | 
(5) Punar eva Abhayo medhāvī pitake sabbattha kovido: ., .. 
(6) Tissatthero ca medhàvi vinaye ca visārado. 

(7) Cūlābhayo ca medhāvī vinaye ca visārado. 

(8 Caladevo ca medhāvī vinaye ca visārado. — 

(9) Sivatthero ca | medhāvi vinaye sabbattha kovido. 


- 


Of these passages, the first, fourth; ..sixtb, seventh, eighth, and 
` ninth are obviously descriptions of elders as experts in the Vinaya, 
and the second is a reference to Tipitakatthera, named Khema 
(nàma), althrough an ‘elder of this name is not 'Seen anywhere i in the 
Atthakathā texts except here in "the Acariyaparampara. ' On: the 
other hand, it is not clear whether the elders in thē third and the 
fifth passages are experts in the Tipitaka or in the: Vinaya Pitaka 
only. It entirely depends upon the interpretation of the "word 
*Pitaka', as already stated. Prof. Jayawickrama takes the Pitaka to 
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be the Vinaya:Pitaka"** ; Prof. Nagai takes it to be the Tipitaka*® ;, 
but Dr; Horner takes.it as just:‘Pitaka’®°, which is rather ambiguous. - 
If ‘Pitaka’ means here the Tipitaka, then Mahāsīva was a. Tiritaka-- 
dhara ; if it means the Vinaya Pitaka only, he was a Vinayadhara. 
I am inclined to regard this Mahasiva as a Tipitakadhara, because I 
do not consider that there were two Mahāsīvas (other than Gāman- 
tapabbhāravāsī - Mahāsīva) in ancient Sri Lanka, one being a Tipi- 
takadhara, and the other a Vinayadhara.** Moreover, it is certainly 
understandable that any Tipitakatthera would definitely be regarded 
as an expert in the Vinaya Pitaka, namely a Vinayadhara, who is 
qualified to be listed in the Ācariyaparamparā, because the Tipitaka, 
of course, consists of the three Pitakas ; the Vinaya, the Sutta, and 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka ; in other words, the Vinaya Pitaka is a 
part of the Tipitaka. 


To sum up, the elder who has Mahāsīva as his ‘basic name’, who 
lived in ancient Sri Lanka, and who is recorded in the Atthakatha 
texts is in fact two different Mahāsīvas; one is Gāmantapabbhāra- 
vasi - Mahasivatthera. (at places misspelt as Vamanta or Vamatta), 
who lived in the reign of King Dutthagāmaņī Abhaya (B. C, 161- 
137); and the other is Dīghabhāņaka - Tipitaka - Mahāsīva or 
Mahāsīva with no other name prefixed, and who lived at Nigrodha 
Dale during the time of King Vasabha (A. D. 65-109). The latter 
seems to be. identical with another. Mahāsīva who is listed in the 
Ācariyaparamparā. _. - : 


r - 


Abbreviations : 
AA: Anguttaratthakatha, Manorāthapūraņi l 

CNid. A : Culla-Niddesatthakatha, Saddhammapajjotika’ 
DA: Dighatthakathā, Sumangalavilasini.. | 

DAT: Dīghatthakathātīkā, Linatthavannana 

Dhs A : Dhammasaūgaņi - atthakatha, Atthasālinī 


IBK: Andogaku bukkyogaku kenkyu, or Journal of Indjan. and 
| Buddhist Studies (Tokyo). . 


JA: Jatakatthakatha l 
MA: Majjhimatthakathā, Papaūcasūdani l 
Mhv : Mahāvarmsa : E. * " ee 
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MhvT: Mahāvamsatīkā, Vamsatthappakasini ` . "up 
MNid. A: Malā- Niddesatthakathà, Saddhammapajjotika. 


PTS: 


PtsA : Patisambhidámaggatthakatha, Saddhammappakāsinī 


Pali Text Society 


PugA : Puggala-Pafiiiatti - atthakathā UPTS 1913-1914) ` 
SA : Samyuttatthakatha, Sāratthappakāsinī . ü a 


SHB: 


Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series 


Thag A: Theragāthā - atthakathā, Paramatthadīpanī. 
VA: Vinayatthakathā, Samantapāsādikā 


Vib5A : Vibbahgatthakathà, Sammohavinodanī g 


Vin: Vinaya Pitaka 


Vis: Visuddhimagga. 
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M. D. Gunasena, 1953 (First Impression 1946). 


Although we can see in various editions of Pali text different spellings of 
his name such as "Mahā-Sīva", ‘Maha Siva’, ‘Mahasiva’, ‘Mahasiva’ etc. 
it is standardized as ‘Mahasiva’ in this article. ° š ; 


N. A. Jayawickrama, ed., tr.: The; Inception of Discipline. nā the 
Vinaya Nidāna, London: Luzac 1962, pp. 180-82, Cf. VA (PTS) 
pp. 61-63. i i I 


H. Oldenberg, ed.: Vinaya, London 1883, V- 2f.. | 
This passage is briefer than those in the other sources listēd here, būt it 


gives a reference to DA, which is included here, a more: detailed 
statement.. 


re w 
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. The confusions of spelling between ‘G’ and ‘V’, and between ‘n’ are 


probably caused by the striking similarity between ʻO’ (ga) and ʻO’ (va) 
in the Burmese script and N (na)and T (ta) the Sinhalese script. 


. As for the dates of the reigns of the kings of Sri Lanka, those given ip-'“ A- 


Chronological List of Ceylon Kings” composed by Paranavitana, which’ 
is contained in University of Ceylon, A Concise History of Ceylon 
(Colombo 1961, pp. 341-45) are adopted'in the present article, 


ti 
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. Originally "Vāmanta" as already- discussed, 


Mhv chap. XXXII. vv. 29-30, 49-54. Cf. H, Ellawala :. 
of Early Ceylon, Sri Lanka 1969, p. 133. 


Mhv T 11-606. 


- 
Lund L 


. Originally ‘Vamatta’ as already discussed. 


The footnote (13) shows a variant, Malaya Maha-Deva. - 
Mhv chap. XXXII v. 53, l 
Mhv chap, XXX, vv. 46 ff. 


. His name is never referred to in the Atthakathās, so that he is not listed 


in this article. 
VA III-711. 


. do. : TIT : 
. The names prefixed to Mahāsīva are all omitted here even if any. 
. He is referred to several dies oniy in VA (111-646f + V-1047, 1101 ; $ 


VI-1166). 


. DAT (III-79f) comments: Therasallàpo ti theranarh sallàpasadiso 
vinicchayavādo ("Discussion of elders" is the point of agreement in 


elders’ discussion): 


. The word “Vihāra” is supplied on the basis of a comment of DAT 


° (III-80) : "Kalhālavāsīti Kālhālavihāravāsi”. 


. DANI-727f. l 
. Dhs A p: 405; MNidA 1-346. 


^- 


DA III-881; SA III-211f. 


. DhsA p. 220 f. 


VA V-1138, 


. DA II-511 ; AAIV-28; Pts AT-112; CNidA p. 60f. 
. DA III-1013; AA JII-51 ; CNidA p. 122. 


MA I-30]. 
DA 11-375. 


. DA III-882f. MM m 
Cf. P. V. Bapat, R. D. Vedekar, ed ; Atthasālinī, Poona 1942, p:215. 
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Social History 


37. Vis II-398; VA III-699, IV-892; DA III-744; MA I-230 ; V-103; 
SA II-276 ; III-264, 277; AA 1-26; II-133; V-48; Pts A III-574 ; 
DhsA pp. 229, 230, 266, 267, 284; VibhA pp. 16. 342, 452; Pug A 
pp. 190,.223. JEN" 

38: He is referred to in Vis I-69, 96; 11-394; VA III-591,; DA II-442, 
630; MA 1-155, ; IV-94, 148, 189; SA HI-230, 264, 277; AA 1-26; 
H-24; DhsA p. 230, VibbA pp. 11, 16, 457; PugA pp. 190, 223. 

39. See n. 37. . 

40. He is referred to in DA II-514 (as Tepitaka-Culla-Sumanatthera), Cf. 


DA (SHB Vol. 4) p. 353, 1.21 ; DA (Burmese Chatthasangayana edition) 
11-104, 1.27. ~ 


41. He is referred to in DA 11I-744f. (as Tipitaka-Calasuma (or Culla- 
summa” tthera) ; MA 1-230 (as Tipitaka-Culla-Summatthera). 

42. He is referred to in AA II-311 (as Tepitakatissatthera). 

43. Heis referred to in VA NI-695. I 3 

44. He is referred to in Pts A III-574, DhsA p. 267 ; PugA p. 190 


Cf. VA 1-55, 64, 67; Thag A II-229 ; Vis I-96 ; DhsA. pp. 278, 286, 
287; VibhA p. 81 


45. Heisreferred to in VibbA pp. 449-52. 

46. N. A. Jayawickrama ; op. cit (in n. 7) p. 181. Cf. VA (PTS) I-63. 

47. ibid. p. 181f. Cf. VA (PTS) I-62f. 

48. ibid. pp. 56, 107 (the second n. 5). 

49. M. Nagai, tr; Issai zenken ritsu chu jo or Japanese Translation of the 


Bāhiranidāna in the Samantapāsādikā ; the Nanden daizokyo Vol. 65, 
Tokyo ; Daizo-shupan 1941, p. 80. 


50. I. B. Horner, tr; the Book of the Discipline; Vinaya-Pitaka Vol. VI 
London: Luzac 1966, p. 6 


51. As is clear from passage No, 9 in the above list, an elder named Siva 
is recorded in the Ācariyaparamparā as a specialist in the Vinaya, yet he 
is called Siva, not Mahasiva. 


(Iam grateful to Mr. K. R. Norman of the University of Cambridge for 
the discussions I had with him about this topic during my stay there from 
1985 till 1986—author ). 


This paper is reprinted from_the Vol. XIV ofthe Josai Jinbun Kenkyu 
(January 1987), Saitama, Japan, with the kind permission of the author. 
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THE SVADISTHANA-ERAMA OF SARAHAPĀ (-DA) 


Sunitikumar Pathak 


The Svādhisthāna-krama (raū byin gyis brlab pa'i rim pa)” 
consisting of sixteen verses has been preserved in the Bstan 'gyur 
collection in Tibetan. Its Sanskrit original has ,been lost. 
Munidatta in his Sanskrit commentary of the Caryagitikosa quotes 
verses ascribed to Sarahapàda and five verses of the present text 
may tally with those reference.? It, therefore, leaves room to hold 
that the Svādhisthāna-krama composed in Sanskrit had been avail- 
able during the lifetime of Munidatta.® 


As many as twentyfive texts are ascribed to Saraha in the Rgyud ` 
.'grel (Tantra nibandha) section of the Tibetan Bstan 'gyur collec- 
tion, with the variations in the namings of Saraha such as, 
$ri mahā-Saraha, Mahàá$avara-Saraba, Sarahapa( -da) Savarešwara, 
Savaripüda etc * It is known that the term ‘saraha’ itself is'an 
epithet meaning a man with an arrow. ‘The images of Saraha, 
which .have.come down to us, depict Sarahapā ( -da) Siddhācārya 
by painting him with an arrow in his hand, A legend supported by 
its mystic interpretations has been mentioned by Guenther from the 
traditional account.’ 


However, the works ascribed to Saraha, as available in Tibetan, 
may be broadly classified into the following categories of thē Tantra 
nibandha.® (i) Krama (ii) Upadeša (Tattva) (iii) Drsti (bhavana): 
(iv) Vajra-caryā (gīti and dokā) (v) Sādhanā. Such classifications 
of the Tantra literature has probably evolved when codification and 
systematisation of the Tantra were made in the Christian era, In this 
context the question whether the Tantra is the Buddhavacana’ 
appears to be inconsistent here; but it cannot be denied that the , ` 
nucleus of the Tantra has been observed in the Pali Vinaya Pitaka 
and Sutta Pifaka as well as in the Sūtras or Agamas available in 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan. According to the Tibetan traditions, 
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the Tantra has been. accepted as the Buddhavacana with reference 
‘to Buddha’s preachings amongst the monks having high calibre to 
grasp the subtle doctrine at the Dhanyakataka Monastery of 
"Šrīsaila.” The contributions of Saraha in this respect claim his 
indigenousness in the field of the Tantra nibandha literature 
after about thousand years from the Mehaparinitvana of Buddha 
Gautama. 


Krama Scab ‘Sequence’ in practice (caryā Tib. Spyod pa) 
towards the unification (Samatvam) of the mind of an individual 
.practitioner with Thatness (Tathatd) or the intrinsicness of that 
pervading the universe ad infinitum. In that context the present 
text has been aptly composed-by Saraha the foremost exponent of 
Mahümudrá (Phyag rgya chen mo) belonging to the Uddiyāna in 
Order to cut off the wheel of Samsāra having the cycle of conti- 
nuous births and rebirths.* 


‘The Svadhisthana-krama begins with the author's benediction, 
great respect for his Guru who bestows the knowledge of vajrāmrta 
with a deep sense of gratefulness. He further lays emphasis on the 
basic. points of Sahaja-yoga. Traditionally, Saraha is said to have 
the realisation of Mahāmudrā from the Siddha-Pākinī at Sambhasa 
Caitya of Dharmaganja in UŪddiyāna. 'Mahāūmudrā has been 
regarded. as. the highest form of practice in respect of an excellent 
practitioner as described in the Manjušrīmūlakalpatantra: Mahā- 
mudrā is Stinya by self-nature because it is not dependent." It is 
also devoid of any defilement. It stands on the essencelessriess of 
“dharma (intrinsic characteristics of an object or a being) and, there- 
fore, is unconstituted. Mahàmudrà i is beyond of any communicable 
letter, inexplicable but it holds the efficacy of being communicated 
at all times.t° In this connection the Mahāmudrā:tattvanaksaro- 
padeía may be referred. 


Mahdmudra is the unifying force between Svādhisthāna (ran byin 
gyi rlabs)** and Prabhāsvara (rab gsal)'? both. According to the 
enumeration of six circles (cakra) within a human body Svadhis- 
"thāna-cakra appears to be the circle of magnificence through which 
Spiral power which proceeds upwards to Prabhāsvara-cakra on 
.the head.  Svadhisthüna: is distinct from Prajūādhisthāna (Ses rab 
kyi byin gyi rlabs) the state of attaining holiness by Wisdom since 
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prajnā is regarded as karmānga. Svādhisthāna refers to Samvrti 
bodhicitta when it moves through an unfalling condition like vajra ; 
such is the manifestation of sa-ha-ja, the energy which favours the 
beings to pass over the ocean of the world. Mahāmudrā practice 
is, therefore, a direct application of Wisdom-energy to the cessation 
of suffering, . 


vw 


These points have been explicitly elaborated in our present text. 
Sahaja-yoga is that which is devoid of any exertion, i.e;, ‘spontane- 
ously mangnificent .by its self-nature’. The phenomenal world, as 
manifested here, appears to be multiple on account of ignorance, 
‘but One-ness prevails in all matters ; so that the Wisdom arises in . 
‘the. midst of innumerable sprouts of illusions. He who attains such 
state through the gradual course takes both in joyful tears being 
filled in with heavy burden of reverence and firm adherence to 
Dharma. He submits himself with the flowers made of his own 
mind in its self-nature, whatsoever he speaks, is the word of 
-reverence and whatever his hands perform is to bend down his head 
having the light containing the glow of spiritual splendour of Bliss. 


Saraha in his Dohā Verses refers to the same idea in a. different 
diction, e, g. as salt disolves in water, my mind has been occupied 
fully with the Maiden ; instantaneously Samarasa (Oneness through 
total dissolution) occurs wien two minds become one, Here, one-. 
hess in mind is the basic- state, which leads through the sequence to 
‘the Ulterior state of Samarasa when Mahāsukha alone prevails, 


The English translation of the text with ue Tibetan version have 
~been given below. 


Svādhistbāna-krama in the Indian language, 
~ Ran byin gyis brlab pain rim pa in Tibetan. 


" English Translation S 


4 


Obeisance to Šrīvajrasattva : 


- 


1. Obeisance fully to Bhagavan, the master of the emanation. - 
(of the worlds) for elucidating a function of his magnificence and 
he is. praised for being gracious, with Vajrāmrta of illusory self- 
nature befitting to addilalitarasa i in the joyful state. of Sri Silavajra. 
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2. Obeisance to him who is One (alone) in a grandeurous form 
of Jina in the Sublime Joy. None among the sagacious can wake 
him in disposition ; when (he) is awakened in a state of evenness 
(in mind), the sense-organs and their spheres (of an individual). 
subside. 


3. Obeisance from every direction to Arya-Srimati Vajravak 
"(laksaņa) holding her Vajra-weapon, the self-nature of magnificent 
Bliss (Sukhasvabhdya) in (the midst of) activities (in the phenomenal 
World, here Samvrti) ; and (she) being above of such activities goes 
everywhere with her selfnature of Vimala-prajfid and cuts off the 
net of turbidities of three places (gnas gsum). which resemble like 
twigs of wishes (arising out of thought construction). 


4. Bow down to him my head putting on his feet with dusts 
(gathered by walking on an uneven path of practice continuously) 
when his shoulders bend low (carrying a heavy load of devoutness) 
and, he, in spite of his always recollections of Vajraparikara 
(i.e. yogini, a partner of the practice) enters into the state of 
happiness after being free from mental turbidities. 


9. Again I bow down to him who visualises in (a state of) 
higher meditation his own performances appearing like his playful- 
ness through his purified eyes in which the darkness (of stupidity) 
has been despelled after being glistened with the light of Great 
Jewels and, (thereby) Thatness we Tn) distends (reveals) spon- 
taneously by his grace. 


6. Refuge to that mind of the Exalted Master who teaches 
the three worlds and pours the Bliss incessantly down from the 
abode of peace to the world (of existence) like a stream of know- 
ledge flowing from the sky in which’ Srilalitavajradevis having their 
Prajitāpāramitā nature (become) joyous in the superior state. 


7. Obeisance to the superior and pure speech of the Exalted 
one who may be alone bora in a small filthy house having no asso- 
ciates (to attend) but holds the superior intellect surpassing that of 
alord of lands (bhaumindra), and, attains (a state of ) evenness in 
mind as an elixir to control over serpent-like worldliness by the 
application of mantra for appeasement. 
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8. Obeisance with submission to him who dispells-stupidity- 

like darkness of a chamber containing three states by rays coming 

` out of the half Sun ; and, according to the instructions of the Guru, 

‘he achieves Prāņāy ama (proper inhaling, holding an exhaling of a 
- breath regularly) i in the lotus-like heart having its stems within. 


. 9. If there be no alternative other, than this (to attain happi- 
l ness) recollect a little the dust-like kindness of the feet of the Guru 
"for obtaining meritorius deeds SO that the bad conducts themselves 
will transpose the good ones. 


4 4 


- 10. By dint of dust-like favour of ms Gum with: devoutness, 

. no amount of sickness falls upon (me) owing to old age; disease or 

sufferings to prick upon like nails ot. arrows, Unless a being is 

able to share the nector-like knowledge (about his ownself), the 

: pangs of suffering continue to afflict more owing to the bad con- 
ducts performed by oneself. i 


1 


11. No actis sins unless it functions (formulates) i in the : 
psychic sphere ; such advices given by the Guru should be observed 
(faithfully) ; so that, merits like compassion etc. arise in order of 
sequence spontaneously in the minds of devoted ones. 


12, (Constituent) properties (by which the phenomenon world 
appears to be) of all these are one (equal), the self-nature of many 
‘is therefore without an equal; Yoga amounts to no exhaustion for 
being separated from (the cherished objects) of desire, MEE 


13. (I) bow. down to Guru, the supreme in cognition, the leadér 
carrying the load. of faith on the Dharma (of Buddha here) ; his 
eyes being dipped in tears of joy he avails Bliss amongst relations 
of the same family (Kūla). 


14. Please accept the’ garland of flowers plucked out of my 
ideas having (colourful) words of reverence with a big knot (to fix 
upon on the string of a wreath) ; and let my hands perform deeds 
so that a glow of’ light will shine with splendour of the J oy. 


(15. O Protector, your little teachings on "Wisdom (Prajña) 
overpowers the Jinaputri-kula like" an efficient ; so that, thē-self- 
nature of living beings (in the world) plays music in conformity 
with the taste of Bliss which is experienced by the virtuous only. : | 
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16. Being moistened with youthful love, you ‘delineate the 
unprecedented path here which is a great wonder, because it moves 
forward where no movement occurs:; no least distinction is seen 
between the (suffering in) World and appeasement by him who 
moves forward (on the said path) befittingly inspite of continuous 
unevenness. 


Svādhisthāna- dā bi by Malāyogītvara Šrīmahāsa- 
raha ends. Translated by the Tibetan Lotsaba Rmo-pan chos ‘bar 
into Tibetan after being listened to the great pandita Sāntabhadra 
(of India). f 


Tibetan Version 


rGya. gar. sKad. du. | sva, a. dhi. stha. na. kra. ma | , 

Bod. sKad. du. | ran. byin. gyi. brLab. pai. rim. pa | 
dPal. rDo, rJe. sems. dPa'. la. phyag. 'Tshal. lo | 

bDag. la. byin. gyi. brLab. pa'i. cha. yi. khyad. par, . , 
bsTan, pas. sPrul, pa. sGrub. pa'i. bDag | 

dPal. IDan. rDo. rJe. sGeg. mo. fiid, la. IHag. par. 

| rol. pa'i. ro. gan. ci. yan run | 

rDo. rJe. bDud. rTsi. dPal. IDan. gañ la. gan. gis. 
bsTod. pa. de. 1Ta’an. 'Krul. ba'i. ran. bHsin. na | 

ji. ITar. brJod. pa. 'Di. las. gHsan. su. bCom. IDan. 
"Das. la. kun. nas. phyag ”Tshal. lo || 1 | 


, gan. yan. mNon. dGa'i, rGyal. ba'i. sKu. mDzes. ^ - 
gCig. pu. ñid | 


Su. yan. mKhas. rNams. sNin. gar. gNid. 
sad. mi. 'gyur. ba | i 


gañ, haig. sar. bas. mNam. pa'i dus; na. . 
| dBan.'po, dai | = 
yul. rNams. bCas. pa. nub. pa. de, la, ` 
phyag.”Tshal. lo |2| 


gan. la. spros. pā. dPal. idan. bDe. ba’i. rañ, bHsin. ' 
rDo. rJe'i: mTshon. "Dzin. cin | 

gan. hsig. cha. byad, sPros. bral. dri. med. Ses, rab. 
ran. bHsin, kun. tu, ’Gro | 
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 dPag. bSam. ICug. mas. mNon. mTshuis. gNas. gSum, 


_ dion, moñs, dra. ba: gCod. pa |- 


B dPal. Uar. rDo. rJe. tshig. mTshan. bTsun. mo. 


: de. la. kun. nas. phyág. * "Tshal. lo L 3 | 


gañ. hsig. rdo rje. yan. lag. ma. hses. kun. nas, dran. 
pas. kyan | ` 
ñon. mons. ui ba'i. bde. ba. "ba'. haig. sar. ni. gro. ba | 


, de. la; mi. phyed. gus. pa'i. khur. gyi. lcid. kyis, mgrin. 


smad, nas | . 
de. yi. hsabs, kyi. pad. ma'i, rdul. la. spyi. bos. phyag. 


N "tshal, lo 14 i 


gan. gis. bka. drin. zer. gyi. sbos, pa. bdag. gis. de. nid, ni | 
rin. ‘chen. 'od. kyis. bsgor. bas. mun. pa'i. tshogs. ni. rab. 
bcom. hsin | 
rfiog, med. mig. gis. ‘ran. gi. rnam. par. rol. pa. 'di. 
mthoū. ba't | 
bla. ma. rnam. par. snah. _ byed. de. la. yan, dag. 'dud 151 


gan. gis. srid. pa. dan. ni. hai. gras. gram. du. dga’. ba. 
rgyu. mthūn. 'bab | 
ye. iss nam, mkha'i. chu. bo'i i. yid. rgyas. dpal. Idan. 
.. bla. ma. gsum. pa. ñid | 
dpal. Idan. rdo. rjē. sgede. mo. btsun. mo. tshogs. es. rab. 
pha. rol. phin. ran. bhsin | 
gan. haig, gnas. gsum, ston. pa. geig. hn. dam. pa'i. 
dban. pbyug, sems. la. bdag. skyabs, mchi 161 
gan. gis. sems. ni. mfiam. pa. nid. kyi. yul. "jog. cin. 
dug. 'dra. ba'i | 


. *khor. ba. bcud. kyis. len. gyis. rnam. par. mdzad. par. 


dban. shag. dra. ba | 
gan. gis. sā. sten. dban. po’i. blo, yis. min. 'grags. su. 
mkhar. chun. gi 
dri. ma, "khruā. nus. geig.. bu. dam. pa’i. fag. Ja.: 
. phyag. "tshal; do den 
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gan, gan. dran. par. yan. dag. gnas. pas. (HID, ga, 
pad. ma'i mdun, pa. ni | 
dbugs. ‘yin. grol. bar. sbyar. ba'i, bla. ma’i. dka’, lun: 
de. des. ni | 
ñi. yhyed, "od. "dra'i. tshogs. kyis. gnas. gsum. khan. 
bu'i, mun. 'joms. Sin | 
rmons, dan. gal. % bdag. ni. dul. bar. bcas. pas. 
- phyag. 'tshal. lo 18 i 


bla, ma’i. hsabs. kyi. rdul. 'di. ñun, zad. dran. ya. yi | Ë 
yon. tan. spros. pa. yohs. su. gyur, pas. dpal. Idan. pa | ` 
mi, bde, ba. yi. bdag. ñid. kyan. ni. mehag. bde. bar] “` 
gal. te. grub. na, 'di. las. bsgubs. bya. ghsan. med do 191 


bdag. ni. bla. ma'i. hsabs, kyi. rdul. la. gus. Idan. Idan, 
pas. rga. Si. dan | - 
nad, dan. sdug. bsnal. sna. tshogs. mda’. 'dra'i. zug. råv’i. 
tshogs. "dis. nal. ba. med | 
lus. can. roams, la. ye. Ses. bdud. rtsi. skal, ba. ma, bgos. 
mi. nus. pas | 
gan. hsig. bdag. gis. spyad. pa. de. ni. yons. su. . 
gdun. ba. che: 110 l 


blo. yi. yul, min. des. na. gan. gi. spyod. yul. min | 

ghsi. yi. gtam. gyi. rim. pa. bla. mas. gsuñs, pa. rin | 

de. yi. rim. pas. síiin. rje. la. sogs. yon. tan. dag | 

dad. ldan. rnams. la. sñyiñ. gi. gnas. su. ran. id, ste ú 11 I 


dūas. po. 'di. kun. gcig. pa. dat | : 
du. ma'i. ran. bhsin. cha. bral. de | 
"di. ni. hsen. pa’i. sbyor. bral. bas | 
rtsol. ba'i. rnam, 'byor. rnal. 'byor. 'gyur 1121 


sprul. pas. myn. gu'i. tshogs. kyis. rab. dga’. yi. | 
mchi. mas, mig. dan. ndzin. bkrus. nas. su | 

chos. brtan. gus. pa, 'khur. gyis. mgo. ’dzin, ni | 
dpag. bsam: bla. ma, dam. pa. la. 'dud, do 1 13 1 
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gsal. bar. spyi: bor. lagslar, cun. zad. byed | 

rab. dga’. bcas. pa. nor. 'dzin, yan. lag. ’khyun | 

yah. dag. gus. pa'i. skad. pas. yid. kyi. me, to. ni | 

mduh. par, rgya. pa'i. bdag. gi. phren. ba. 'di. 
bhses Sig 014 1 


mgon. po. khyod. kyi. bka’, gnan. fiun. 'dus. Ses. rab. ni | 
rgyal, po'i. bu. mo. che. la, mkhas. "dra. dbañ, du. byed | 
'gro. ba, rnams. kyi. ran, bsin. rol. pa'i. ro. yi, bde. ba, ni | 
"ba’. hsig. rjes. su. myon. ba..don. yod. cig. bsod. 

roams, can [1 151 


. lah. tsho'i. sñiñ, rjes. brlan. pas. khyod. kyis. shon. 
' med. lam. gsuñs, pa | 
Bro. ba. bagrod. bya. med. dan, 'gro. med ces. 
ho. mtshar. che | 
sol: du: gom.-pa. por. btsam. gyis. miiam. med. byed. 
x pa'i. rgyun: bcas, pa | 
. gañ diis, sid dat. hsi. ba. cua. zad. tha. dad. ma. 
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rnal. *byor. gyi. dbaū. phyug. dpal. Sa Ra. Ha. a 
'chén. pos; mdzad, pa. bdag. byin. gyi. brlabs. pa. grub. 
rdzogs. so | 
Pa. ņddi. ta. chen, po., Sa. Nta. Bha. Dra’i. hsal | 
bod. Kyi. lo. tsha. ba. rMo. ban. Chos. 'Bar. gyi. 
bsgyur. cin. hsus. te. gtan. la. phab. pao || 


e- 


a 
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4. Dkar Chag Volume of the Bstan 'gyur. Page 78-79. 
5. Royal Song of Saraha, ed. Herbert Guenther, p. 3fF. 
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6. Studies in the Tantras, P. C, Bagchi cates University, Calcutta w.r.t. 
in Sammohana Tantra. š 


(i) Krama : 1. Svādhisthāna-krama. ` 
(ii) Upadeša 
(Tattva) 


Dvādašopadeša-gāthā. i 
Mahāmudropadeša Dohakoganama, 


2 
3 
4. Tattopadesa-sikhara. 
5. Dohākošopodeša giti. 
6. Kāyavākcittamanasikāra (Tattva) 
(iii) Dristi 7 
(Bhāvanā) 


Besides these divisions several (iv) kādu and Caryā-gīti texts have 
been preserved. Such as: . 


Bhavana drsti (caryāphalagītikā) 


ad 


,8. Mahāmudrā Vajragiti 
9. Kāyakošāmrta Vajragītī 
10. Cittakoša-aja-Vajragītī — . i, 
` 11. Dohākoša giti 
12. Vasantatilaka dobākošagītikā ` 
13. Kakhasya dohā 
14. Kakhasya dobavrtti 
15. Sarahagīti B dw kd 
e) Sādhanā . 
16. ‘Sri Buddhakapala Sadhana 
17. Sri Buddhakapālatantrasya paiijikā (Jūānavatī)- 
18. Sri Buddhakapāla nama mandala vidhi krama prodyotana 
19. Sarvabhūtāvalividhi | | 
It is to note that the above four books had been translated in Tibetan by 
Gayadhara and Zla ba'i 'od zer (13th Cent. A.D.) 


.20. Trailokya-va$ahkara Lokešwara Sādhanā 
I Tr. Abhaya and Tshul khrims rgyal mtshan 


21. do Tr. Ratnakara in collaboration with Tshul khrims rgyal 
mtshan. 


22. Trailokya vaSahkaravalokiteSwara sadhana 
Tr. Don yod rdo rje. & Ba-ri Lo tsa ba. 


23, Trailokya vas$ahkara loke$wara Sadhana, Sarahapāda 
Tr. Grags pa rgyal mtshan. 


24. Adhisthāna mahākāla sadhaná. Saraha 
25. Mabākāla Stotra: Saraha, 
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10. 


11. 


Above these, three texts namely Svādhisthāna-Mahākāla-Sādhanā of 
Šabarīšvara, Svādhisthāna Srī-Mahākāla-Sādhanā ascribed to Mahāša» 
barīpāda and Mahākāla Stotra of Srigabaripada may be noted in this 
connection. 

Blue Annals: (Eng. Tran. of Deb thir snon po) Roerich Vol-Il PP. 841, 
863 & 1039. — 

An analysis of phyag rgya as referred by Sarat Chandra Das is SUg£es- 
tive: ‘Phyag’ signifies the knowledge of Sūnyatā, while ‘Rgya’ conveys 
the meaning of liberation from worldliness, (p. 831). 

See Sahajagiti of Sarahapāda & Dobākoša of Saraha, as a pattern of 
sublime Yoga with no exhaustion for being separated from the object 
of desire and that leads to a state of deep psychological equilibrium 
having no external manifestation for gain or loss regarding an object. 
S. B. Dasgupta. An Introduction to Je Tantrik Buddhism may also be 
referred for Sahaja-yoga. 


Matjušrīmūlakalpa-tantra refers to the primary thought of Mahamudra 
in the verses quoted below. (M. G..Sastri edn). ` š 


dharma-nairātmya-bhūtasthah abhūto bhitamudbhavah / 
virajasko ’anejasca nisthà Sūnyasvabhāvataļ // 
akanisthastatha jyesthah Subho nirvanagaminah / 

panthàno 'nuttaram bodhan PSE ]] p.475 
See also p. 513. . 


Subsequent development on Mahamudra has beer studied by in his 
work Mahamudra. 


Munidatta reads: ekaka gatpathayagāt sa avadhütika sundini andiye: 
nāsā ghantikarandhre candra-süryau vámadaksinau praudayogi balava- 


i ntau dvau „sandhayati madhyamābhyām pravesayati | etena svadhi- 


r> any 


Santi Bhiksu Sastri. Pen Vajra in his Tattvavinišikā mentions 
svādhisthānapadam jfiatum ye šaktā tattvato nahi / margopadesitas- 
tesam kramatah bodhisiddhaye (15°9), | "t 
Vastu$ünyamajatám tu kevalam nāmamātrakam [ 
bhedenakhyy(na) sarvajtiah svadhis thana-prabhasvaram Il 
Tattvaprakāša of Advayavajra. 11. 10. 


a 
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POISON-CRAFT AND DEMONOLOGY 
IN PALI LITERATURE 


Sukumar Sen Gupta 


Indian Medical Science (Ayurveda) embraces a wide range of 
knowledge relating to the art of healing and is broadly divided into 
eight branches" of which Visa-tantra or Agada-tantra (Toxicology) 
and Bhutavidyà (Demonology) are two important subjects. Corres- 
ponding to Agada-tantra of Medical literature, we find the mention 
of *Visa-vijjā (Poison-Craft) in Pali literature. I-tsing who set foot 
on Indian soil in A.D. 672° also referred to Agada medicine? (i.e. 
antidote or medicine for counteracting. poisons) as one of the 
sections of the Octopartite Medical Science. This science was also 
known as ‘Ahivijja’ in Pali (Sarpa-Vidyvā of the Chandogya 
Upanisad), as it mainly dealt with the treatment of poison-cases 
due to snake-bites. The Mahāsīla section of the Brahmajala- 
Suttanta of the Dighanikāya also mentions Visavijjā along with 
Ahivijjā, Vicchikavijja, Mūsika-vijjā, all of which are concerned 
with treatment -of poison cases” due to snake-bites, scorpion-bites, 
rat-bites or administering antidotes against the action of various 
poisonous substances. The term ‘Ahi-vijja’ is explained by 
Buddhaghosa as the ‘art of healing snake-bites as well as the invo- 
cation of snakes for magic purposes” (Sappa-dattha-tikicchana-vijja 
c'eva sappa-avhayana vijjā ca, D.A. 1. 93). l 


The snake-charmers (ahigundikà) who were clever in catching 
snakes earned their livelihood by exhibiting their power and com: 
mand over the snakes very often with the help of trained. monkeys 
in villages, market towns and the royal residences (J. Il, p 267 ; 
J. HE p 198; IV, p 308). A Brāhmaņa of Banaras learns charms 
(ālambana-manta) in Takkasilā from a world-renowned teacher 
and adopts the profession (Campeyya Jat. no 506, vol IV). He 
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approaches a python with magical herbs and repeating magical 
spells (dibbā-osadhāni gahetvā dibbamantam parivattetvā) and applies 
certain physical processes on the serpent for the purpose of wearing 
out its resistance and extracting the poison-teeth. A similar 
process of snake-catching .is (also described in the Bhuridatta 
Jātaka (J. VI, pp 181-5). The, Practice of extracting the poison- 
teeth is referred to in the ‘Mulapatiyaya Játaka, "where the monks 
whose. pride Buddha curbs, are compared to snakes whose teeth 
have been extracted' (uddhata-dàthà viya sappā, J. II, p 259). 
The snake-charmer was also a pastmaster in curing snake-bites. 
The profession of the;snake-charmer was closely allied to that of 
the snake-doctor, for ‘the two are, sometimes seen combined in the 
same person (J., VI, p 181)., T 

The snake: doctors (Visa- -vejjà), who acquired proficiency i in ihe 
poison- -craft, adopted this profession as a legacy* from such ances- 
tral celebrities as were Dhammantari (Dhanvantari), Vētaraņī. and 
Bhoja, who had left the world long ago after showing their wonder- 
ful skill in curing the patients of snake-bites. We may quote the 
yerse from the Ayoghara Jàtaka (J, IV) which runs as follows: 


| " Dlānimūniari: Vetaraņī ca Bhojo 
visāni hantvāni bhujaūgamānam 
imyanti te kālaķatā thath’eva, | 


The venom- Specialists could cure the people bitten by angry snakes 
by extracting poison or by the éfficacy of čhārais or r antidotes. l 


Asivisa kupitā jam dasanti ` rma 
"tikičchakā (visavejjā) tesam visain hananti ` 
Ayoghara Jātaka. 


"The black-šnāke was the most venomous and dreadful one. : While 
explaining the extract kaņhāhi datthassa karonti h'eke of averse 
- occurring in the Kamanita Jātaka (J. M, p 215), the commentary says 
that the snake-doctors treat the’ patients bitten by the most. veno- 
mous black-snake by charms and special antidotes (ekacce hi 
tikicchakā ghoravisena kàlasappena datthassa mantéhi c'eva 'osadhehi 
ča tikiccham karonti). It was believed that the breath coming out 
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of the nostrils (nāsāvātam) of the black-snake was so poisonous that 
it might be injurious in various ways, if it passed over anybody 
(J. II, p 296 ; J. III, p 418 ;1V,p 457 ; VI, p 74). From the Visavanta 
Jütaka (No 69) we learn that Bodhisatta was born in a family 
of snake-doctors (visa-vejjakule) and he used to practise as a toxico- 
logist. He cured the patients of snake-bites by extracting the 
venom with the help of special antidotes and utterance of charms 
(osadhehi ca mantehi ca) or catching the serpent to make it suck its 
own poison out of the wound, A passage of the Mahā-ummagga 
Jataka containing anatomical description of snakes fairly indicates 
that the snake-doctors were thoroughly conversant with the charac- 
teristic features of male and female snakes. A male snake can 
be distinguished from a female one by the following features: 
the tail of the male snake is thick, that of the female is thin 
(sappassa hi nanguttham thalam hoti, sappiniyà tanukam) ; the male 
snake's head is thick (rhūlam), the female's is long (digham) ; the 
eyes of the male are big (mahantam), those of the female small 
(khuddakāni) ; the head (sovatthiko) of the male is rounded 
(paribhando), that of the female cut short (vicchinnako)".5 (J. VI, 
pp 339-40). 


The Khandhavatta Jātaka (No. 203) and the Khanda Paritta 
(Vin. II, 109-110) show that charms were used for avoiding the 
snakes. In this context we may refer to a verse of the Samyutta- 
Nikāya which admonishes us that a snake (Bhujangama) should not 
be “neglected, disregarded or despised, simply because it is youthful” 
(daharo-ti nāvajāneyya, na nam paribhave naro) : 


Game va yadi vàrafifie yattha passe bhujangamam 
‘daharo’-ti nāvajāneyya, na nam paribhave naro ; 
uccāvacehi vannehi urago carati tejesā, 

so asajja damse balam naram nāriiica ekada, 
tasma tam parivajjeyye rakkham jivitam-attano- 


iur U 1 


From the above documentary evidence, we can form an idea of 
the development of poison-craft (Visavijjā) with special reference to 
the treatment of snake-bites and their cure (Ahi-vijjā) as far back as 
the time of the Buddha, or even before it and the condition of the 
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physicians (tekicchaka) who confined themselves to Es art of 
healing poison-afilicted patients. a 


The marvellous cure of snake-bites by the ancient Indian lives 
cians was also known to foreign travellers. * Arrian informs us that 
Alexander had in 'his train a good number of Greek physicians ; but 
they were not at all competent to treat cases of snake-bite so very 
common in the Punjab and the adjoining areas. So Alexander was 
compelled to consult local physicians (Vaidyas) who successfully 
showed their skill in treating such cases. "The Macedonian was so 
struck with their skill that, according to Nearchos, he employed 
some good Vaidyas, and ordered: his followers.to consult them 
in cases of snake-bite and other BATONS s men 


4 k 


: Alongside with the ghane mentioned Visa-vijjā, there was the f 
kindred profession. of magic and. demon-worship traceable to the age 
of the Atharvayeda (Athabbanaveda, Mil. p 178), a long list of which 
is enumerated as low arts and swindling practices’ in- the Brahmojala 
` Suttanta of the Digha-niküya. As in all ancient culture groups, 
medical lore was vitiated with demonology and exorcism which was 
known as Bhūta-vijjā corresponding to the,term Bhuta-vidya , of.the 
Chāndogya Upanisad and the Ayurvedic. Texts. In this context we 
"may guote Fick's observation” which runs as follows : "The ancient 
belief in an innumerable number of small superterrestrial beings, 
who, as tree or snake gods endanger the. life ‘of man, frighten him aš 
maneating or child-robbing demons Or, torture him „as disease-brin- 
ging spirits, ` occupies naturally i in our narratives, which reflect the 
conceptual world of the lower people, an important_ place and the 
art of making these beings harmless o7 useful through magic prac- 
tices — a privilege of the Bráhmanas as old as the belief in demons 
itself — received also in Buddha’s-time no small recognition among 
the people.” The persons who had power over demons and who 
earned their liveliboód by prāctising this *low-árt' (micchajiva) were 
. called Bhata-vejjas, i. e. knowers of the science of spirits, exorcists. ` 
There i is a reference to a Bhūta- -vejja who enters a hole reciting <a 
magic verse (mantam karonto, J. Ill, 511) for the rescue of the stolen 
bundle of a thief apparently in possession of an old woman wrongly 
supposed to be a Yakkhini, This art of'exorcism: was resorted’ to iri 
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“freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit dwelling in them” (amanu- 
ssaviddhassa). Thus a verse of the Kāmanīta Jātaka says: © 


Kaņhāhi datthassa karonti h’eke , 
amanussavaddhassa karonti pandita— 


"Some cure men bitten by snakes, the wise cure people 
possessed by evil spirits." The method of cure adopted by the 
wise Brāhmaņas (i. e. apare paņditā bhūtavejjā), according to the 
commentary (Veyyākaraņa) included the following— (1) making 
sacrifice ( balikamma ), (2) incantations for preventing threatened 
evil (parittakaroņas) and (3) herbs (osadhas). 


The Milindapafiha (p 23), written about the first century B. C., 
and Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Dīghanikāya use the term 
bhütavejja to denote a practitioner of exorcism. Buddhaghosa in his 
work Sumafgalavilasini (D. A.Íf. p 93) interprets the word bhiita-vijja 
as “meaning a charm concerned in tbe art of exorcism (bhūtavijjā- 
manto), or charm practised by exorcists (bEüta-vejja-manto)"?, 


The Mllindapatiha refers to snakes being made to suck back their 
poison by means of charms (balavantena mantapadena tam dattha- 
visarh ānetvā tam datthavisam paccācamāpeyya, p 150; also p 152). 
Coming back to the Jātaka, we also find a reference to making 
snakes suck back their poison or to other alternative antidotes (not 
specifically mentioned) to extract the venom of snakes (Jat. I, p 311). 


= Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Sam. Nikāya refers to 

four kinds of snakes: (1) wooden-mouthed (katthamukha), 
| (2) putrid-mouthed (pütimukha), (3) fire-mouthed (aggimukha), and 
(4) weapon-mouthed (sattha-mukha). Tbe body of a man bitten by 
a wooden-mouthed snake becomes stiff like a piece of dry wood. 
If a putrid-mouthed snake bites a man, his body becomes festered 
and flows down like a rotten ripe jack fruit. -If a man's body is 
bitten by a fire-faced snake, it becomes burnt and strewn over in 
the air like ashes. If a human body is bitten by a weapon-faced 
serpent, the body is destroyed like a place struck by a thunder. 
(Sāratthappakāsinī, III, p 6 ; Ind. Cul. Vol XII, p 109). Thus these 
data highlight the snake-lore of the ancient toxicologists on which 
Buddhaghosa based his account. 
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(A STUDY ON SAKTISM OR THE SAKTI CULT 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 
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Kanailal Hazra 
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The worship of the cult of Šākti or the mother-goddess was 
held in India probably from a very early time. The Vedas give an 
account of the names of two or three goddesses in the hymos. 
The Rgveda refers to Usas, the goddess of the dawn, and Vāk, the 
goddess of speech. But in the early stratum of the Vedic literature 
we do not find the names of goddesses such as Durga, Kali, Ambika, 
Uma and others who became very important figures of the Sakti cult, 
although there are several references to their names in the late Vedic 
literature. The Vājasaneyi Samhita and the Taittiriya Brāhmaņa 
narrate Ambika as the sister of Rudra. The Taittiriya Āraņyaka 

refers to her as the consort of Rudra. It mentions the name of 
Durga who was the daughter of the Sun or Fire, and she had three 
other names, viz. Vairocani, Kātyāyanī ‘and Kanyakumari. The 
Kena Upanisad says that Uma was the daughter of Himavat. There 
are references to Kali and Karālī i in the Mundaka Upanisad. 


The Ramayana refers to the davai of Himavat and the nišā of 
Ganga as Uma. The Harivamsa mentiohs that-Aparna, one of the three 
daughters of Himavat, received the name of Uma from her mother 
Menakā, because she practised severe austerities to get mahādeva 
as her husband. From the Bhismaparvan of the Mahābhārata we 
learn that Arjuna at the advice of Krshna offered worship to Durga 
and prayed to her for victory in the battle against thé Kauravas. 
The description of the Mahābhārata affirms us that during the time 
of its composition she as a powerful goddess was ‘worshipped by 
people. If clearly indicates her prominence as an incarnation of 
Sakti. The Virātaparvan of the Mahābhārata describes her as 
Mahīsāsuranāšinī or the destroyer of the demon in the shape of a 

"ibuffalo. The Mārkaņdeya Purāņa relates that this powerful goddess 
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was made ūp of the fierce rediance produced by Šiva, Visņu and 
Brahmadeva from their bodies and all the other gods not only 
helped her for the formation of her limbs but also decorated 
her with ornaments. . Candi and Ambika were the other names by 
which she was also known. The Virātaparvan of the Mahabharata 
mentions her as the wife of Narayana and the sister of Vāsudeva. 
But,the Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata describes her as the wife 
of Šiva. The Harivamsā says that she became known as Kaušikī 
and she had permanent residence on the vindhya mountain. That is 
why, she was called Vindhyavāsinī. It is known further from 
records that when the demons Sumbha and Nigumbha disturbed the 
gods and “oppressed them in, many ways, the latter went to the 
Himalayas and prayed to the ‘goddess when Parvati was coming 
out to ‘bathe in the Ganges, A goddess known as Siva also styled 
| Ambikà appeared from the body of Pārvati and killed the demons. 
During her fight with them she became terribly angry and, her 
forehead became dark with anger. - That is Why, she was called Kali. 
The ‘complexion of Parvati became dark after the appearance of 
Ambika: from her.body and the former was known as Kālikā. 
Ambikā was called Kaugiki because of her rise from Koša or womb 
of Parvati. . Canda and Munda, the two demons, were killed by Kali 
and she received the name oí Cāmuņdā There were seven Šāktis, 
viz. Brāhmī, or: Brahman, Māhešvarī, Kaumāri, Vaigņavī, Varahi, 
Nārasimhī, and Aindrī and ‘they were regarded - as the excellent 
forms of Vibhutis of. Ambika. They were known by the names - 
of ‘the gods from `whom they received the powers of spirits. Āpyā 
or Durgā,-who,was described as the goddess of Sabaras, Pulindas; 
Barbaras and other. wild EEE was fond of wine and flesh. 


- 


. From the above cauna we ‘may draw conchision that there was ` 
` one. goddess, But due to her. appearances in different times for 
various purposes, she had different names, Althougb these names 
might “indicate the rise of different goddesses to perform various 
functions to protect. the devotees from the hands of oppressors, even 
then, they were regarded as the one and the same goddess., 


The period between the fall of: the Maurya Empire and the fall 
of the Kusāņas is traditionally described as. the epic period. 
Brahmanism or Hinduism underwent renewal during this time and it © 


mo- 
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witnessed the rise of Vaisņavism, Šaivism and Šaktism, The figure 
of Uma with or without the figure of Siva on the coins of Huviska 
indicates clearly the prevalence of the Sakti cult in northern India 
during the-reign of.the above mentioned Kusaqa ruler. . The female 
figure seated on a lion on the coins of Azes I, the Scythian ruler, 
in northern India was found. According to scholars, this figure 


was of Ambika or Durga. 


Brahmanism was very active in the Gupta period. That'is why, 
the reign of the Gupta. rulers has been called the Golden. Age of 
Brahmanism. Under their noble patronage Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
Sun-worship and Saktism flourished side by side. For this reason, 
the Gupta rule is remarkable in the history of the religion in India. 
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ae ee < GEMS OF POETRY 1N. THE THBRĪGĀTHĀ .. 
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gids ob, Rs | | , Asha Das ` 


The Therigatha, which. is: the most. important and renowned 
contribution to Pali literature, represents an early stage of lyric 
pcetryin Indian literature. . Its.discovery has revolutionised all.our 
notions about the culture and education.of women of ancient India. 
The Theris are profound scholars and: trained in all the arts :of 
learning current in their time and they also enjoy a high status in the 
Aryan society. The language of the. Therigatha is on the whole 
much simpler and emotional than that of the Theragathà. .Similes 
and metaphors used in this work have a beauty of their own and not 
traceable in other. Pāli texts. “An intimate acquaintance with the 
Indian natural scenery and detailed knowledge of the ‘habits, modes 
of thoughts: and’ ‘traditions of the Indians āre essential requisites of 
Pali ‘similes "and metaphors, The bulk of them are also culled from 
the domestic. life... The. language is- throughout. chaste, refined 
and ornamented with aļariķāras.. Simplicity of style and ‘clarity 
of thought are the ‘chief “characteristics ‘of the’ poetry in the 
Therigatha | The puns are skilled i in the use of upamā ‘and rupaka ; 
the other fipures “of ‘speech which’ they employ: with- “SUCCESS ` are 
yamaka and pun. „They, are also skilled in thēt ise ‘of ifietres and 
freequently employ. "Sloka, „Gaņācehāndas, ‘Rathoddhata, Vaitáliya, 
Tristubha etc. There i is, of course, ‘greater variety of: mixed: “metres as 
Tristubha +. Jagati, Trastubha + § Sloka, Ganacchandas + Šļoka, Vaitāliya 
+ Sloka and Vaitāliyā £ Ganacchandas etc... 7 s ES 


-~ 


There are eleven 'dialogue-gāthās in-the book ‘which may bē taken 
as the earliest. specimens of drama that survive in ancient Pali 
literature.arid that a few-of them can -be satisfactorily explained by 
the dramaturgy. As no emphasis has been laid upon action, all 
these types of writings judged by modern standards, have come to ` 
be regarded as dramatic poems, rather than as plays proper. The 
gāthās attributed to Sundari and Subha Jivakambavanika achieve 
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supreme perfection as poetic dialogue. These gārkās have adeguate 
evidences to show that almost all the dramatic possibilities are 
bestowed here. With fine blending of realism and tragic irony, 
the gāthās of Subhā "Jīvakambavanikā stand unique in the Pali 
tradition. Sundari also uses a terse and concise style to preserve 
the rapidity and directness of dramatic action. -Excluding these 
two, other important dramatic poems which possess imaginative 
atmosphere are: 


Soma (60 — 62),  Cālā (182 — 88), Upacala (189 — 95), 
Sisūpacālā (196 — 203), Vaddhamata (204 — 212), Uppalavanna 
(224 — 235.) Puņņikā (236 — 251), Rohini (271 — 290) and Capa 
(291 — 311) etc. 


The chief characteristics of these. dramatics dialogues are — entire 
absence of tragedy and the blending -of tragic and happy incidents 
and informative statement ; without them they would appear as dry 
pieces of conversation only. "They create a particular sentiment and 
introspection in. the minds of the reader. The sentiment may be 
devotion, Karuņā, pathos arising out of the transitoriness of life etc, 
The plot, the characterisation and the structure are subordinated 
to this end, Occasionally, wē get a poignant story with dramatic 
possibilities in-the gathas attributed to Capa. Here the dialogues 
are spirited and racy.. Capa, when her son cried, sang to. him 
mocking her husband: ‘“Upakassa putta, ājīvakassa putta, 
mamsahārakassa putta mà rodi mà rodi.” (Paramatthadipani Müller, 
P. 18. 1893, p. 221). This little touch of the song is supreme 
in its dramatic quality ; for it refers back to the years when Upaka, 
the fatber of this baby has been an ascetic. Later on Cāpā says 
much but vainly, to prevent her husband; yet he.renounces the 


world. 


Though the Therigatha is attributed to seventy-three Buddhist 
nuns by name, but some gnomic verses composed in two or fout 
lines might have been uttered by the Buddha himself (verses 
No. 1-14, 16, 19-20, 51) which are included in tlie 7| herigatha by the 
names of Aiifiatara theri, Muttā; Puņņā, Tissā, Afifiatara Tissā, 
Dhīrā, Afifiatara Dhira, Mitta, Bhaddā, Upasamā, Muttā, Dhamma- 
dinnā, Sumana (14), Sumanā (16) Abhirūpā Nandā, Ubbiri etc, 
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Here siniple (hedig are often given ornate and extended treatment; 
Thē Māster revealing himself, as if seated before them, uttered the 
Verses and preachéd them. The Therls practised self-control, 
Attained Arahatitship, and’ recited those’ verses’ in their exaltation: 
Thereafter, these verses were. alluded to the Theris concerned. "The 
Paramathadipani itself also admits that these Verses | Were net 


ak wu VT 


originally composed by thé Bhikkhuinis; : 


r 


Some of the verses begin with the „addressing of a particular 
Phikkhüni by namé followed by a n catch-word, ie, f 


Mu muccassu .:"5 ee (BY me 
Puņņe pūrassu "M (3) vu 
Dhīrā dhīrehi f (7) 
ude - C. Mitte:mittardtā bhava "^ + s. 2 (Bp s Sei 
CM . " Bhadde bhadraratà bhava “= = (9y i css 
cv * Sumitta südhumattamhi 7: 777 Y e. e. 
ed DSumuttike sumuttika =. o (233) -- 
^ Sukkā sukkehi- dhammehi ^ NP di 69 ` ' 


LC ~ 


Here. the. n a of fine spond eae by. a delicate — of 
word and sense 'is. an art which. is well-matched and befitting 
in the gāthā: These inspired verses, the bulk of which are composed 
in Sloka metre exhibit a-fine-sense of rhythm. Kia hai 


Y * ah T B i | l 
There is “also a remarkable agreement in the ‘vocabulary and 
expressions ‘of these gāthās. " The. familiar words and rhythin i in the 
gathas would facilitate memorizing and. daily recitation of thē 


gathas. - 


^ se 9 H wi 3 


Támokhandham 28, 44, 59, 120, 15, "188, 203, 235. 
Appamūdaratāya me 36, 38. 

natthi dàni | punabbhayo 47, 106, 160. 
: ajja ‘(or sajja) me sattami rathi, I . 38 
Sattamiya pādē, ` = j = 41, 44, 156, l. g c 
Sattāham ekapallaitiķe ` Diu E x * X d 
bahishi dukkhadhammehi ` sis -. katam "Buddhassá sásánain 36, 38, 41: 


U 
P] 1 


Tisso Vijja, . A , mon 26, 30, 121; 126, 187, 209, | 
"Tevijjamhā, Ge C 251, 290, 311, 433 re se see 
Tēvijjo. L a M m 


= N 
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Pāli is also rich in words with: intricated meanings and sound 
pattern, and the Therīs use this capacity of the language to evoke 
an exguisite picture in their gāthās. The extra-ordinary flexibility 
of the language aud complete mastery over it make this possible, 
The following evidences are of value in this connection: 


khaņātītā (5) the person who passes the auspicious moment. 
sitibhūtam hi nībhutā (15, 16, 34, 76, 195; become coo], quenched. 
bālhadubbalā (27), too weak. 


asecanakamojavam (196), ‘asecanaka’, which ‘is necessary for the 
protection or retention of life ; ojaya' =yju, simple. 

nisumbheyyam (302), to bury into the ground. 

khādamānā (312), death of her child ; to be eaten your sons who had 
passed away. putkhākī, ‘bhatarkhak? etc. are also used as rebuke in 
Bengali: 

pīlikolikā (395), mucus or catarrh excuding from eyes. 

nillacchesi (437), to deprive of the power of generation, to castrate. 
pītāruņāvuto (479), betrothed; 

ajonisomanasikārā (77), which is uncaused. 


The adequacy of the language and its wonderful capacity for melody 
are also utilised by the Theris in a large number of lyrical gáthas 
which are employed with remarkable skill and sense of rhythm in 
creating an unparallelled series of musical word-pictures. 


Many lines are so striking tbat they have assumed the character 
of proverbs and phrases, e.g. 


(i) Yatha idam tatha etam yatha etam tathā idam (83). As 
this, so that, as that, so this." (The Elder’s verses. LĪ, 


Norman, P.T.S, p. 12) 


(ii) Sabbo adipito loko sabbo loke paridīpito 
Sabbo pajjalito loko sabbo loko pakampito. (200) ` 
*The whole world is ablaze, the whole world has flared 
up, the whole world is blazing, the whole world is shaken." 


(Ibid., p. 22) 


(iii) ^ Dukkho itthibhàvo (216) : 
* «The state of women has been said to be painful." 


(Jbid., p. 24) 
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(iv). Katam, me, karant yem (223); 
a “which was to be done sad been done by me.” 
| .QUbid,p.24) «> ^. a 

: (v) Saccavadivacanam anafitiathā (252—270) 

“Not otherwise is the utterance of :the speaker of truth.” 
(Ibid., P. 28—29) Fa Qd. oh 

(vi) N'atthi „c'etthā dhuvam thiti (343) . 
“There is here no permanent stability.” (Jbid., p. 35) 

. (vii) accharāsamghātamattam (67) 

Sk. Apsara Sanghatamdtram. A very short time. A 
parallel teaching shaped into proverb i is: ` 
‘ahguliphotanamattam kalam (Paramatthadipani) 

(viii) Kim mama paro karissati. attano sisamhi- dahyamanamhi 
(493) 

“What will another -do for me, when my own. head is 
burning ?" (Ibid , p. 48) 

(ix) Rajaggicorodakappiyehi sādhārāņā kama bahusapattà (505) 

Kings, fire, thieves, water and common people have much 


enmity. 
- x) dyañgulipañña (60) T E l 
= «With two finger-intelligence” (Ibid., p. 9) . A ae 
In -Bengali 'kensele buddhi’-intelligence- gathered. from 
kitchen. 


(xi) Kuthitā (504) 
Sound for fatigue or dedesi From kuthitā comes 
Bengali word 'konth' which is an onomatopoeic sound, to 
evacuate one’s bowels. 


These phrases are also used to depict a single idea, a single phase 
of emotion ora single. ‘situdtion in a complete and- Saint finished 
form. As for instance, - 


Udayabbayam (96) rise-fall or coming- going. 


There is a fine legend in respect of the word. In the Kaccāyaņa- 
bheda-tika it has been stated that a monk learnt the system. of 
meditation from the Lord and went to the,beautiful site of the Fake 
Anotatta. Here.he.was meditating on Udaya-vaya, that is ‘the rising 
and passing away’. At that time a crane was wandering by the side 
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of the lake, On seeing this lovely scene the monk uttered the word 
'Udaka—baka, Udaka-baka’ instead of the word Udaya-vaya, and 
began to think on the same. The Lord realised the. matter and called 
the monk and told him—attho akkharasafifiato — the meaning is 
derived through the knowledge of letters ; that is when the letter of a 
word can be thoroughly-understood, then its meaning can be realised. 
Kaccāyaņa could follow the desire of the Lord and used this very 
sentence as the initial sutta when he wrote the entire Pali grammar. 


The highest teaching is given by this beautiful literary expression in 
the Dhammapada also. Here the proverb is: 


Yo ca vassasatam jive apassam udayavyayam 
ekāham jīvitam seyyo passato udayavyayam. (Sahassavaggo, No. 14) 


In some excellent poetic creation art mirrors domestic life and 
interprets it in aesthetic, not.didactive terms. Most of these nuns, 
to whom these verses are ascribed, are house-wives, mothers, 
. daughters of some poor family or helpless widows. After attaining 
Arahatship, the sisters again collect and model their upoma and 
rūpaka on their experience gathered from their domestic life. The 
wealth of upamās grows up; they are simple and idiomatic, direct 
and forceful ; smooth flowing and admirably suited to the religious 
tempo of the gātkās, i.e. Sukkhadākam va kumbhiyam (1) i.e. like 
dried-up vegetables in a pot. The Paramatthdipani relates that one 
day, when the curry was being cooked by a house-wife in the 
kitchen, a mighty flame of fire shots up and burns all the overcooked 
food. Later on, as a nun, she applied her former experience in a 
beautiful simile. Here her stilled desire is compared with vegetables 
in a pot dried up by excessive fire. 


Ahiriko me chattakam vapi (23), my shameless husband uses me 
as his sun-shade. 


The poetess, Sumangala’s mother is married to a rush-plaiter. Her 
husband earns his livelihood by her ; so she abuses him as ahiriko, 
ke. brutal-or cruel. Here the poor wife is compared to an umbrella. 
Before, she is known as.Sumuttikā or Sumurtikā for her exquisite 
beauty; but in house-hold life, engaged in husking paddy she 
becomes’ as a Musala-muttika or Musala murtīkā, i.e. a lady of 
husking pedal. -Here not only is the language very simple, but 
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the simile also is too much homely. and striking. In the aptness 
of her similes she has in a few instances revealed her. ability. 


Sallam duddasam hadaya nissitam (52, 131), dart, hard to see; 
nestlíng in my heart. u 


Sister Patācārā also uses this simile to give consolation to the 
motliers in the death of their children. Ubbiri, the mother of 
a little girl Jīvā has lost her daughter, and the mother goes daily 
mourning to the charnel-field. The master has preached her with a 
consolatory speech. By the charm of this teachings her heart is now 
free from grief. Here the grief for her only daughter, which severely 
oppresses the mother is compared: with a sharp-pointed missile. 
Thus it will be observed here that devotion to religious: father and 
affection fora suckling are not opposed to each other. 


P" o — 


Na tam dvahgulipafifiaya sakkà pappotumitthiyā (€0), i.e. that šīs 
cannot be attained by a woman with two-finger-intelligence or very 
little intelligence. 


It is àn instance of vakrokti or twisted language. Women from their 
childhood boils rice everyday, but they do not know the proper time 
when the rice is cooked. ' They take some of it in a spoon and press 
it within their 'two-finger'. The beauty of this simile can be 
appreciated only by the study of original texts. Most of the Pali 
similes have a beauty of their: own ; they cannot be reproduced .in 
other languages. 


Kanta sallā, ohitabhārā (223), i.e. the pointed missile cut oùt, 
burden laid down. 


Kisā Gotamī who has been disdainfully treated by her relatives, 
bears a son, and afterwords they pay her due honour, When the 
boy is old enough to run about and play, he dies. The mother is 
distraught with grief and becomes fully upset. She goes from door 
to door saying — “Give me medicine for my child.” The Master 
orders her: "Bring a little mustard seed from any house of the 
town where yet no man has died.” She tries her best but unsuccess- 
fully returns, because there is not a single house where no man has 
died. The Master. preaches. her, but that burning fire of grief 
for lier only son has been reflecting on her mind and she uses this 
simile in her lyric. Here the estrangement of son is compared with 
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a:pointed missile and: a: burden.’ Pathos Teigns»süpreme in this 
poetry: and ux mother! 's affection reaches its zenith: 


t 


Kala’ aginim y va, takkarim pupphitam girimuddhani 
Phullam dalikalatthim va antodīpe va pātalim (297), i.e. like a 
sprouting Takkāri tree in flower on the crest of a mountain, like a 
flowering Dālikā creeper, like Pātali tree in the middle of an island 
(Ibid., P. 31- 32). I 


Cāpā, as the daughter of a trapper is born i in a village of the trapper 
in the Vankahata country. It may be that she is. acquainted with 
creapers in woods and pomegranate-tree in fullest bloom on hill-top 
or trumpet-flower and Pājali tree in the island, Being a daughter of 
a trapper, she is also very much acquainted with hunting. The 
following simile is of value in this connection — 


Sākuntiko va sakuņim yathā banditum icchati. 


āharimena rüpena na mam tvam badhayissasi (299), i.e. just as 
a fowler wishes to snare a bird, (so do you) by means of (your) 
charming figure ; you will not fasten me doles p. e 


- Another visual simile used by her is— 


pabbajanti Mahāvīrā nāgo cchetvā va bandhanam. (301), i.e. the- great 
heroes go forth, like an elephant having broken his fastening (Ibid., 
P. 32). 


Cāpā culls the similes from-her surroundings from the hills, 
trees and plants; her birds 'and beasts are also striking and 
visual as original. The language of the gāthā-is also yery appro- 
priate. — | - E 7 


Khemā, Uppalavaņņā, and Rohiņī are also skilled in the use of 
decorative simile. They frequently employ these similes :— 


tamokhandho or the mass of darkness is compared to ignorance. 


sattisūlūpamā kama (141, 234), i.e, the sensual pleasures are like 
swords and stakes. I : < 


vimalā sarnkhamuttā'va suddhā santarabāhirā (278), i.e. spotless 
like mother-of-pearl, purified inside and out. The poetic style and 
rhythm in these gāthās facilitate their regular recitation and memo- 
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rizing. The gathds-of Uppālavaņņā are best known for her pathos, 
The course of events of her life inspires repulsion in the mind of a 
reader. In her güthás. Theri Uppalavaņņā shows great metrical 
skill; they are. written in the Sloka (224-29, 232-35), Tristubha 
(231) and mixed metres Tristubha and Jagati (230); . 


Subba, the goldsmith’s daughter compares sensual pleasures with a 
mass of fire — kama aggikkhandhūpamā (351); it is like a snake’s 
head — kama sappasirūpamā (353). In ‘household life, she is a 
slave. Later on, she realises the disadvantages of domestic life 
and’ joins the Nunnery and preaches the Norm in twenty-four verses | 
written in the S/oka metre. There is a heavily ornamented poetic 
cloak around Buddhistic teachings in her lyric.: - . ' 


Another Subhā; who was known as 'Subhà Jīvikambavanikā”- coms 
poses a lyric of 33 stanzas in the Vaitüliya metre which are of 
exquisite beauty. One. day a certain libertine of Rajagaha barrs 
her way, soliciting her to sensual pleasures. He repeatedly praises 
the beauty of her eyes. Then the sister Sūbliā extracts one of het 
eyes, and hands it to him. : I | 

Handa te cakkhum harassu tam tassa narassa adasi tāvade (396), i i e. 
come, take this eye for yourself (bid, p. 40). 


The` tragic irony, of which SubBá makes the. most poignant use, 
is.expressed here. Her mind, remembering and achieving a new 
experience, expresses it with the ironic neatness of endurance. : 


Subha. has been regarded as one of the finest writers in the 
Therīgāthā. The. picturesque description of her beautiful gatha 
shows-true literary merit. As for Example, , " AN 


Ditthà hi maya sucittita sombhā darukacillaka nava EX 
tantihi ca khilakehi ca vinibaddhā vi vidham panaccitā " 
Tamh’ uddhate tantikhīlakē visatthe vikdle’ paripakkate i 
avinde khaņģaso kate kimhi tattha manain nivesaye 


(390- ôl), i. e. for well-painted upas or dolls, ave been seen by me, 
fastened by strings and sticks made to. dance in various ways, : These 
Strings and sticks have been removed, thrown away, mutilated, 
scattered, not to be found, broken into pieces on what there, would 
one fix the mind (Ibid, p. ^40) T _ ab 
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-Yathā haritālena makkhitam addasa cithikam bhittiya katam 
Tamhi te viparitadassanam pañña mānusikā niratthikā (393), 


i.e. just as you have seen a picture made on a wall, smeared with 
yellow orpiment ; on that your gaze (has been) confused ; (so) the 
wisdom of men is useless (Ibid, p. 40). Here the language is 
forceful and dignified ; melody and charm of the verses are well- 
preserved. 


She is also more skilled in the use of upamā and rupaka. The 
human body is compared to well-painted puppets ; only it is filling 
the cemetery (susānavaddhane, 380) ; it has been valued like a bowl 
of poison and (sparks) as a pit of burning coal (inghalakhuya, 386), 
like a golden tree at the end of a dream (supinante va suvaņņapā- 
dapam) and like a puppet show in the midst of the people (jana 
majjhariva rupparüpakam, 394). To harm against a ‘Buddha-suta’ 
is as terrific as embracing a blazing fire (aggim. pajjalitam va lingiya) 
and seizing a poisonous snake (ganhissam ásivisam viya, 398). 


The poetess Sumedhā is the daughter of the King Kofica at the 
city of Mantāvatī. When she comes to years of discretion, her 
parents agree to give her to Anikaratta, the King of Vüranavati. 
Sumedhā hears this décision and declares: “My duty lies not 
in. the life of the house, I will leave the world". Renouncing the 
world, she is admitted among the Bhikkhunis. Later on, she writes 
a poem, the main object of which is to propagate her religious 
views. As a woman of high rank, she possesses a calm dignity 
which is at once appealing and attractive. She is a ' brilliant 
speaker, and well-versed in scriptures. Inspite of the poetess being 
a Buddhist nun, this poem is. full of Pauranic allusions and other 
references to Hindu mythology. ` Her style is simple and clear, and 
her poetic quality is of a particularly high order. She uses a bulk 
of simile with great ability, e.g. the human body is smeared with 
flesh and blood (mamsasonitapalittam), an abode for worms 
(kimikulālayam) -and food for vultures (sakunabhattakam, 467). 
It is thrown away like:a log (kalirigaram viya, 468) by disgusted 
relatives in the cemetery, and ultimately, it becomes food for others 
(parabhattam, 469). Sensual pleasures are like vomit and made 
groundless like à palm-tree (kama vantasamā tālāvatthukatā, 478). 
It is compared with the great poisons, a. heated ball of' iron 
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(mahāvisā, ayogulo va santatto,:489):aud fruits of a tree (rukkhap- 
. phalūpamā | kama, 490). It. -is delusive like" dreams (Supinopamā 
vañcaniya, 490) and borrowed goods yācitakūpama, 490), terific as 
a “pit of coal (angarakdsusadisa, (491) Human body is as transitory 
as a ‘lump of foam phenapindopamassa, 501), ` and fire brands 


- 


(ukkopamā, 507). ete: 4p D ONE nae 


- 


Sumedha advises :' “do not suffer afterwards’ liks the puthuļoma 
fish having swallowed the hook” (mā puthulomo va baļisam gilitva | 
pačchā bihānasi, 508). These excellent similes dre gathered from 
different ‘sources’; they would do credit" to any poet. Here the simi- 
larities, drawn from a fairly wide range, often display a real 
freshriess of observation by suggesting more ‘than what is said. " 
Sumedhā's ‘description is simple and chaste, her Style refined and 
dignified, and the diction vivid and elegant. "The main object of 
lier ‘writings, as we learn from the concluding portion ‘of the gàthà, | 
is the propagation ‘of her- views couched “in an attractive garb so 
that the People inay ‘realise truth and attain salvation, 


Anopama, ‘the ‘daughter of the treasurer Majjha gets the | name 
because of her ‘excellent’ beauty. Her style is singularly free from 
puns ‘and complexity of thoughts. In the lyric she has used only 
Slaka metre." The little poem is depicted with warmth and colour, 
delicacy , ánd ‘élegarice of expression. "Her lyric also contains the 
lines ‘which’ are` really’ fine, and is an ample proof of her power of 
déscription, simple and graphic. Her gūtjā ` will serve as an 
dnetanée :— iis 


à 
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Saham disvāna sanibiddham Jakájefihüin anuttaram E. ao 
„tassa pūdāni-vanditvē ekamantam upavism (154), ". ee A 


H 5 
"Having seen- the Enlighted One, who was “Supreme in ‘the 


vorið; “unsurpassed, and "having ‘paid homage to his: feet, sat down 
on one side (p. 18). iz” 


* “Tsid8si, the "auss of a wealthy merchant, : who "Has not 
proved desirable „for. one husband after. another, renourices ‘the 
world, The fráme-work. of the story itself: is "very -piqüant.:! Being 
asked by Ttiēri Bodhi: “about her previous experience, she utters,the 
verses iin ithe ‘Gandechandas and mixed metres of Ganacchandgs and 
Sloka.: She: is eloquént, skilled in. the „use of. thé. language and, 
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capable: of sweetness in expression. She is very frank, when she 
says to her mother-in-law :— 


Na pi'ham aparajjham kifici na pi hims’eva na gaņāmi 
dubbacanam kim sakkā katuye yam mam videssate bhattā. 


(418), i.e. I have not offended at all; I have not harmed (him), 
I have not said any evil utterance. What can be done when my 
husband hates me (Ibid, p. 42) ? 


This little statement is supreme in its pathetic appeal. She excels 
herself in the quality of tragic pathos when she says to her father — 
papam hi mayá pakatam kammam tam nijjaressāmi (431), i.e. evil 
indeed is the action done by me; I shall destroy it (bid, p. 43). 
Here her sorrow reaches in its peak. When heart is overpowered 
with grief, words are few, There is also a realistic tinge in all that 


she writes. 


Ambapali is an adopted child of nature. Her mind delicately is 
attuned to the sights and sounds in the midst of a garden where she 
is born and grown up. There are some examples of the similes 
drawn from nature and she fits it wellin the proper context. She 
compares her white hair to bark-fibres of hemp—sāņavākasadisā 
(252). Her purpose of using such a simileis simply to show the transi- 
toriness of beautiful and luxuriant hair grown up on her head which 
are well-planted as a dense grove—kānanam va sahitam suropitam 
(254). She compares first her teeth to the bud of the plaintain and 
then to the yellow barly grain. These similes are quite natural and 
one hardly feels that the comparison has gone against the intrinsic 
poetic spirit of the verse. The super-excellent charm of Ambapālf's 
teeth is nicely suggested by the simile of the opening buds of the 
plantain pattalimakulavaņņasadisā sobhate su dantā (260); now 
those teeth are broken and yellow as barley—khaņģā yāva pitaka. 


The Science of Erotics also exercises a little influence on her 
poetry. But we need not doubt that she has much genuine culture, 
character and refinement. She is a woman who is rich as well as 
witty, polished and skilled in arts and who can appreciate poetry, 
music and dance. Afterwards her verse runs thus — kānanamhi 
vanasandacürini kokilā va madhuram nikūjitam (261), i.e. Ising 
sweetly like a cuckoo wondering in the grove in a jungle-thicket. 
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Here Ambapālī is compared to a cuckoo. Youth is the proper 
age for the enjoyment of music and dance and the verse is a 
metaphorical description of the youthfulness of Ambapālī. Here 
she.committed to memorise her past days when she enjoyed with her 
friends and companions. There is also music, followed by joy of 
love. The part played by the accomplished courtesan in the polished 
society of the time is indeed remarkable when she is free as bird of a 
wood. The comparison of the thighs, ankles of yore, feet and arms 
of an old lady with the stems of the bamboo (veļunāļiyo) faggots of 
.sesamum (tiladaņdakāriva), withering branches (Pātali dubbalikā) 
and knotted roots of a tree (mūlamulikā) respectively are very 
beautiful examples of similes and metaphors drawn from the science 
of botany. Though the similes are based on pun, there are no touch 
of artificiality in it and the comparisons drawn by her are very 
appropriate. Describing her hair Ambapālī says: Kālakā bhamara- 
vannasadisa vellitagga mama muddhaja ahum (252), i.e. my hair with 
curly ends was black like the colour of bees. Here the poetess has 
very skilfully suggested the density of blackness of her curly hair, 
The point of similarity of hair and bee is that both are black by 
their nature. But now with the waste of years her hair has changed 
its colour as the bark-fibres of hemp. Once her head was 
fragrant like a perfumed box (surabhi karandako) ; now in old age 
it smells of hare’s fur (sasalomagandhikam). The enchanting 
beauty of Ambapali bas been nicely revealed by the series of 
similes used in the gāthās. In the bloom of her youth her eyes were 
very black and long and shining like jewel — Bhassarā surucirā 
yathà mani nettühesum abhinīlamāyatā (257), i.e. her nose looked 
well-shaped like a delicate peak — saņhatunga sadist ca nāsikā (258) 
and her ear-lobs looked like a finished bracelets — kankanam 
va sukatam sunitthitam sobhate su mama kannapaliyo pure (259). 
She compares her two arms to the round bar and the lovely neck to 
the golden conch. It signifies the passion exciting beauty of 
Ambapālī. The comparison of the charming brows of her with a 
sculptor's craft of finally pencilled one — cittakārasukatā va lekhitā 
sobhate su bhamukā (256), suggests their natural luster ; that of the 
dark blue and long lidded eyes of her with bright jewell suggesting 
their power of captivating the mind, that of her voice with the 
songs of cockoo suggests its ‘sweetness and that of her thighs 
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with an elephant’s trunk (ndgabhogasadisopama 267) suggests their 
"beauty, Painting the picture of her two arms beautified with 
ornaments, she says: Saņhamuddikā suvaņņamaņditā sobhate su 
hatthā (264), ie. my hands looked beautiful, possessing delicate 
signet ring, decorated with gold (bid, p. 29). 


And: saņha nūpurasuvaņņamaņģitā sobhate su jangha (268), i.e. my 
calves looked beautiful, possessing delicate anklets, decorated with 
gold (/bid., p. 29). 


And : saphagandhakasuvonnaman ditam sobhate su veņihi alamkatam 
(255) i.e. possessing fine pins, decorated with gold, adorned with 
plaits, it looked beautiful (Ibid. p. 28). These golden ornaments 
have certainly enhanced the beauty of the slim body which looks as 
beautiful as a well-polished sheet of gold—kaicanassa phalakam va 
sumattham (266), The following verse describing the prettiness of her 
feet draws a simile :—tūlapuņņsadisopamā ubho sobhate su pada (269). 
The simile is very clear and apt. By way of pointing out the beauty 
and softness of her feet she suggests that both of it looks so delicate 
as full of cotton-wool. Both of her thighs are compared to an 
elephant's trunk (267). Here the gāthā suggests more than what is 
said. The Meghadūta of Kālidāsa is the most glorious instance in 
this respect. His description of woman's beauty is fully symbolised 
in the wife of Yaksa who has been exiled by Kubera, his lord, for 
one year. He uses Sronibharadalasagamara as an epithet of his 
heroine. It is improper to expect the literary art of Kālidāsa in the 
‘work of Ambapālī. But if she be judged on her own, we are bound 
to find something unconventional in her gāthā. As another such 
example of simile, the following verse is worth quoting: pinavatta- 
pahituggatā ubho sobhate su thanakā (265), i.e. my beautiful breasts 
are swelling, round, close together and lofty. The idea is that 
Ambapālī was a youthful girl and as such her breasts were fully 
developed. A parallel description exists in Kālidāsa for which he 
is noted in Sanskrit literature. He used stokanamrā stanābhyām as 
an epithet of the woman possessing a beautiful body in the spring 
of her life. But in a graphic description of her breasts Ambapālī at 
the same time suggests that her breasts are now— rindiva lambante 
nodakā (265), i.e. hanging down like waterless water-bags. It gives a 
vivid picture of the transformation of corporal beauty. Lambante 
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nodakā — by this single metaphor Ambapdii has suggested more 
than she has expressed. This is certainly a great achievement on 
the part of the poetess. Kalidasa depicts his heroine in her blooming 
youth, whereas Ambapāli represents two women — a youthful 
handsome girl having melodious voice and an old lady side by side. 
But the picture is presented with such a poetic fancy that the 
readers get fascination and charm in it. Ultimately we are to face 
the Therī in Ambapālī and not the poetess. Reaching the point of 
mental culture, she takes for her object of special endeavour one of 
the three characteristics that appeals to her most, i.e. Anicca. Anicca 
is synonymous with jarā and maraņa. The entire interval between 
birth and death constitutes development and decay. Changeableness 
‘is a characteristic of every thing that is conditioned. All conditioned 
things are constantly changing, not remaining static. All these 
philosophical ideas are reflected in the beautiful word-picture of 
the poetess with the spontaneous overflow of feeling and lucidity. 
The verse runs thus —edise ahu ayam samussayo jajjaro bahudukkha- 
namalayo, sopalepapatito jarāgharo (No, 270), i.e. such was this 
body ; (now) it is decrepit, the abode of many pains, an old house, 
with its plaster fallen off (Ibid., p. 29). The verse is thus an ideal 
example of metaphor for which Ambapāli is noted in Pāli literature. 
As a matter of fact, however, Ambapālī does not follow the line of 
her days and tries to create something new in that age. Her gāthās 
are sweet and graceful, simple and lucid and can rightly claim to be 
the best poem of the Therigāthā. 


In the Therigatha radiant is the figure of the Buddha, Here the 
observation has been remarkably graphic and the narration 
is enlived by devotion, reliance and inclination to their Teacher. 
'The:great Pajāpāti who is the younger sister of Maya and step- 
mother of Gotama realises the enduring quality of the Buddha and 
wants to immortalise this quality through her song. She says in 
praising his virtue—'Sabbasattünam uttama’, the best of all creatures. 
With her eyes fixed on Buddha, she succeeds in bringing the concept 
of devotion in line with the Lord Buddha. 


Both with poetic sensitiveness and great devotion for the Master ma- 
ture and blended are the verses of Sundari. The verse runs as follows : 


Passa Sundari Satthāram kemavaņņam harittacam 
 adantàm dametāram Sambuddham akutobhayam. 
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Passa Sundarim āyantim vippamuttam nirupādhim 
Vītarāgam visamyuttam katakiccam anā-savam (333-334), i. e. 


Sundarī, see the Teacher, golden-colour with golden - skin, the 
tamer of the untamed, the Enligthtened One, who has no fear from 
any quarter. See Sundari coming, completely released, without 
basis for rebirth, rid of desire, unfettered, her task done, without 
āsavas (Ibid., p. 34.) Here the figure of speech Apostrophe is remark- 
able. The adjectives are used for the purpose of amplifying 
the sense of devotion for the Teacher, It is clear beyond any 
ambiguity that the whole approach is poetic and it shows a hand, of 
a etes behirid it rather than that ofa devotee. 


~ The keynote prevailing in all these lyrics is the transitoriness of 
the-world,'which has been developed before the advent of: Buddhism 
in the sixth century B. C., and has dominated: Indians ever since. 
There is no true happiness, we are here taught execpt in the abon- 
donment of desire and. retirement from the world. ` The Theris 
See the nature spread before their eyes and: feel its charm ; in, their 
household life:they whole-heartedly love their children, husbands 
and rélatives, but they turn themselves.sad and disappointed to’seek 
méntal calm and salvation.’ Ultitnately, free from all desires, they 
become satisfied and attain maturity and write these gāthās. 
Scattered throughout the most various gāthās are innumerable 
maxims in which wise and noble, striking and original thoughts Often 
appear in a highly finished and poetical garb. Thus the Therigatha 
is like a garden full of luxuriant growth, from which, however, many 
of fair mower of true poetry may be culled. 
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LIFE. AND WORKS OF BUDDHADATTA I 


Binayendra Chaudhry 


Buddhadatta, a great writer of Pali manuals and a commentator, is 
regarded as one of the three most celebrated Buddhist scholiasts, the 
"other two being Buddhaghosa and Dhammapāla. Buddhadatta was 
the author of at least four Pāli manuals such as the Abhidhammā- 
vatāra, Rüpartpavibhaga, Vinayavinicchaya, Uttaravinicchaya and 
the Madhuratthavilāsinī, a commentary on the Buddhavamsa —.all 
of which have been published by the Pali Text Society, London. 
Buddhadatta composed his manuals in both prose and verse, He, 
according to A. P. Buddhadatta,. the editor of the Buddhadatta's 
Manuals, was a great poet. Dr. Benimadhab Barua remarks that he 
was obviously a successful versifier, and at the most, a maker of the 
Vindya and Abhidhamma manuals in, elegant and easy prose. and 
verse.” , Buddhadatta was highly esteemed by the great commenta- 
tors like Sāriputta Sahgharaja, Mahāsāmi Sumangala and Mahāsāmi 
Vacissara for his versatile scholarship.* 


‘The only Source of the biography of Buddhadatta is his Own works 
except' the Rūpārūpavibhāga in which he has given information 
about his native place and his associates. "In the Nigamanas 
(closing verses) of the Vinayavinicchaya, Uttaravinicchaya and the 
Abhidhammāvatāra he states that he was a native of Uragapura 
(Uragapuranivasikena “acariyena Bhadanta- Buddhadattena). He 
composed the Vinayavinicchaya while he was residing in (he beauti- 
ful’ and delightful monastery of -Visnudāsa (vihāre .Venhudasassa 
dassaniye manorame) which wes situated in the vicinity of Mangala- 
Bhütamahgala — a town so much prosperous and richly endowed in 
* all respects (iddhe sabbangasampanne), covered with plantations of 
coconut, palmyra, banana, sugarcane, etc. ; beautifu] with lakes. and 
tanks which are full of. water lilies (kadali-sāla-tālucchu-nālikera- — 
vanükule | kamaluppalasafichanna-salilasayasobhite) and. well watered 
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by Kaveri, a holy river in the world (Kāverījalasampāta paripütama- 
hitale) and situated, as naive to the wheel, in the central part of 
the best kingdom of Cola which looked like an epitome of the whole 
world (Setthassa Colaratthassa nābhibhūte nirākule | sabbassa pana 
lokassa game sampindite viya). 


Buddhadatta composed the Vinayaviniccaya as  abridgement 
(samāsato) of an elaborate book entitled Vinayavinicchaya written by 
his fellow monk (saddhiviharika) Buddhasiha during the reign of the 
king Acyutavikrānta of the Kalamba clan (Accut’ Accutavikkante 
Kalambkulanandane). Buddhadatta stated that he composed the 
Vinayavinicchaya and the Buddhavamsa-atthakatka at the request of 
Buddhasiha (vuttassa Buddhasihena Vinicchayo ... kato' ayam ) ; the 
Uttaravinicchaya at the request of the Mahāthera Sanghapāla 
(sakkacca sadaram yācito Saūghapālena therena thiracetasā .. akasim 
paramam etam Uttaram nama nāmato) and the Abhidhammāvatāra 
at the request of Sumati (ayam Sumatināsādhu yācitena kato tato). 


In the nigamanas of the Buddhavamsa-atthakatha (i.e. Madhu- 
ratthavilāsinī) and the Abhidhammāvatāra, Buddhadatta substituted 
the name Kāveripattana for Bhitamafgala and the monastery of 
Krsņadāsa (Kaņhadāsa) for that of Vigņudāsa (Veņhudāsa). His 
description of Kàveripatfana as a typical prosperous city and the 
monastery of Krsņadāsa is similar to that of Bhütamangala and the 
monastery of Visņudāsa : 


Nara-nārī-gaņākiņņe, asankiņņa-kulākule 
phite sabbangasampanne, pasanna-saritūdake, 
nānāratana-sampuņņe, vividhapana-satikate 
Kaveripattane ramme, nānārāmopasobhite 
Kelāsa-sikharākāra-pāsāda-patimaņdite 
kārite Kaņhadāsena, dassaniye manorame 
vihāre vividhākāra-cārupākāra-gopure 

tattha pācīna-pāsādo mayā nivāsitā satā. 


Circumstantial evidences testify to the fact that Buddhadatta was 
probably a contemporary of the great commentator Buddhaghosa. 
In the fourth chapter of the Buddhaghosuppatti, a work of late 
origin, it is stated that Buddhadatta was previously sent to 
Ceylon (Srilanka) by the Indian monks to translate the Sinhalese 
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commentaries into Pāli. But as he could not procure them, be 
returned only with some treatises and while at sea, he met 
Buddhaghosa who also was going to Ceylon with the same 
purpose. 


Now we have to identify the places mentioned by Buddhadatta and 
try to find out his date. Scholars agree in identification of Uragapura, 
the native village of Buddhadatta, with -modern Uraiyur near 
Trichinopoly which is not far from the Kaveri. A. P. Buddhadatta 
has not been able to identify the city of Bhutamangala with any 
place because of the fact that at present there are several places in 
that country having their names ending. in -mahgal. He identifies 
Kāveripattana with, modern Karikal on the east coast.of South 
India.? Miss C, Minakshi identifies Bhütamahgala with the present 
village of Pallivgtta Bhütamangalam on the Vennar, a branch of the 
Cauvery in the Mannargudi Taluq centrally situated in the district 
of Tanjore.* But Dr. B. M..Barua points out: “Minakshi herself 
came to know of two villages of the same name, ‘Bhiitamangala’ at 
close proximity in the Mannargudi Talug. It is quite probable that 
even in Buddhadatta’s time there were localities more than one 
known by the name of Bhütamangala and that to distinguish his 
Bhütamangala from the rest he characterised it as Mangala 
Bhitamangala. It is evident, moreover from his description that 
Mangala Bhūtamaūgala was just another name of. paveriparians, al at 
any rate, name of a dvāragrāma or suburb of the same."'^ 


In connection with the date and lineage of the Colian king 
Acyutavikrānta or Acyutavikrama who was ‘Kalambakulanandana’, 
which is one of the two variants in the manuscripts, the other being 
Kalabbhakulanandana (also -vaddhana), A. P. Buddhadatta confesses 
that he could not trace the name of sucli a king in Indian history 
and so he has quoted from V. A. Smith's Oxford History of India a 
reference to the Kalamba tribe to which Acyutvikrama belonged. 
A clan or family called Kadamba enjoyed independent power in the 
districts now called North and South Canara and in western Mysore 
from the third to the sixth century." Dr. Barua has also felt the 
necessity of the identification of Buddhadatta's contemporary king 
Accutavikkanta or Acyutavikrama, on the fixing of the .date of 
whose reign depends greatly the date of Buddhadatta. 
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On the question of contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and Buddha- 
ghosa, A.P. Buddhadatta expresses his inconfidence in the account 
of the Buddhaghosuppatti on the ground that Buddhadatta never 
mentious the name of Buddhaghosa who, according to the Vinaya- 
vinicchaya Commentary, requested Buddhadatta to summarise his 
(Buddhaghosa’s) works after he had translated them into Pali 
though Buddhadatta has mentioned the names of other petitioners of 
his works and even the names of the builders of the nionasteries 
where he composed his treatises. Dr. Barua S has dealt with the 
question elaborately and has mentioned as a common reference to 
the name of Thera Sanghapāla at whose request Buddhadatta 
composed the Uttaravinicchaya and Buddhaghosa wrote the 
Visuddhimagga.’ Dr. Barua opines: “It on the sameness of the 
‘supplicant’, namely, Thera Sanghapala, we‘base the contem- 
poraneity of the two Pali commentators, it follows that they wrote 
their works independently, almost at the same time, one in South. 
India and the other in Ceylon, and there,is no reason, therefore, 
that one should have mentioned the other. There is, nevertheless, a 
slight difference in the references made to Sañghapála by the two 
writers. Buddhadatta’s references is evidently to a revered fellow 
elder by whom he was courteously and lovingly requested (sakkacca 
sādaram yācito). ... Buddhaghosa's reference is to the most venera- 
ble teacher Bhadanta Sanghapāla ... These facts go indeed to make 
Buddhadatta an elder contemporary of Buddhaghosa" and lastly he 
concludes: ‘Thera Sanghapāla was the leading personality of the , 
institution (Mahāvihāra). If this Safghapala be no other than 
the renowned Sanghapāla who was the personal link between 
Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, their age cannot be earlier than the 
reign of Gothabhaya — Meghavanna (A. D. 302-15 ) and later than | 
of his immediate successor Jetthatissa (A. D. 323-33)."'* 


A short re$ume of each of the four manuals of Buddhadatta is given 
below : 


The Rapdrapavibhdga is a manual or handbook written by 
Buddhadatta to enlighten the beginners on the Abhidhamma system 
of thought, A very concise re$ume of all essential doctrines of 
Abhidhamma is given in the Abhidhammatthasangaha written by 
Anuruddha who probably lived in the 11th / 12th century A. D.? 
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But about seven. centuries , earlier. Buddhadatta composed the 
Rūupārūpavibhāga which may be regarded as the most abridged 
summary of the entire Abhidhamma. It deals in a nutshell with four 
topics, viz., (1) Rūpa or matter and material qualities ; (2) Citta 
or state of consciousness; (3): Cetasika or mental concomitants ;: 
and (4) Cetasikasampayoga (Nibbana) under two heads, viz., - 
Rūpavibhāga which treats with different aspects of rupa and the 
Arupavibhaga which deals with the remaining three topics. 


According to the Ruüparüpavibhaga, 28 kinds of material forms (rapa) 
which constitute the normal physical side of a being are as follows: 
element of earth ( pathavidhatu ) ; element of water (apodhatu); . 
element of fire (tejodhātu):; element of wind (vāyodhātu ) ; elements 
of eye (cakkhu), ear (sota), nose (ghana), tongue (jivhā), body 
(kaya ), vision or visible form (rapa), sound (sadda), odour (gandho), 
taste (rasa), touch ( photthabbe ), ; female sex (itthindriya) ; male sex 
(purisindriya ) ; vital force or life-principle in matter (Jivitindriya ) ; 
heartbase (hadayavatthu) ; element of space (ākāsadhātu) ; intimating: 
elements such as kayavififiatti end vacivififiatti ; lightness or buoyancy 
(lahutā) ; pliancy or softness (mudutā) ; adaptability (kammafifiata) ; 
collection or integration (upacaya); continuity (santati), decay I 
(jaratü); unsubstantiality (aniccatta); and bodily nutriment or. 
food value in matter (kavalimkāra āhāro). ‘These 28 kinds of rūpas 
have been ‘classified in the Rapardpavibhaga in dfferent groups 
according to their qualitative function. For instance, the first four 
rüpas are basic elements of corporeal existence (bhutar upa) and the 
rest are upādārūpo, i.e. the forms subsisting on something else. 
Again, the first 12 rapas excepting the element of water are gross ` 
material qualities (olārikarupa), while the rest are subtle qualities 
(sukhumarūpa), etc. Truly speaking, the above 28 kinds of matter 
are combined together to form a normal healthy human bēing. In ` 
the blind, the dumb, and certain others having organic defects, all 
28 rapas are not found. | 


In.the section of State of Consciousness (Cittaviblāga) 89 types of. 
consciousness have been classified according to the gradation of four. 
planes or spheres (avacara =bhūmi = loka); viz., Sensuous sphere 
(Kāmāvacara), Form sphere (Rupávacara), Formless sphere (Arapa-. 
| vacara), and Supramundane sphere (Lokottarabhümi). Consciouness 
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which arises in the Kāmaloka is non-jhanic or non-reflective and 
the consciousness appertaining to the remaining three bhamis is 
reflective. The types of consciousness arising in the Kāmāvacara may 
be wholesome (kusala), or unwholesome (akusala) or resultant 
(vipāka) or inoperative (Kriya); but the types of consciousness 
belonging to other spheres are not akusala, 


In the section of Mental Concomitants or Factors (Cotasikavibhāga). 
7 universal mental factors which are common to all types of 
consciousness (sabbacittasādhāraņā), 6 mental factors which may or 
may not be common (pakiņņaka), 14 immoral concomitants (akusalā 
cetasikā ), 20 mental factors common to moral consciousness 
(sobhanasddharand), 3 belonging to abstinences (virati) and two 
belonging to the category of illimitables (appamafifid) — 52 mental 
factors in total have been dealt with. 


Under the section of Cetasikasarmipayoga the types of consciousness 
that arise in connection with nibbāna have been treated. This topic 
has not been adequately discussed in the Rupārupavibhāga. Here 
nibbāna is described as a stage which is infallible (accuta), permanent 
(nicca), tranquil (santa) and unconditional (asankhata). 


The Abhidhammāvatāra, i.e. Descent into the Abhidhamma” wasg 
written to enable monks to acquire skill in regard to the noblest 
of the canonical divisions (tathaham pāthavatthāya, bhikkhunam 
pitakuttame | Abhidhammavataram tu, madhuram mativaddhanam) 
and in substance is said to be the same as that which Buddha 
preached to an assembly of gods in the deva world. It is a hand- 
wealth or movable property for monks professing the Abhidhamma 
(Abhidhammikabhikkhanam hatthasāram anuttaram). 


The book is divided into 24 chapters (niddesas, i.e. expositions) of 
which sixteen are entirely in verse, one in prose and seven in a 
mixture of prose and verse. The first chapter Cirtaniddesa deals 
with 89 types of consciousness (citta) of which 21 are said to be 
wholesome ( kusala ), 12 unwholesome, 36 resultant, and 20 
inoperative. The second chapter Cetasikaniddesa enumerates the. 
mental concomitants which are associated with 89 cittas mentioned 
above. Inthe third chapter Cetasikavibhāganiddesa each cetasika 
is estimated and judged in terms of the particular type of citta with 
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- which it is: associated. In the fourth chapter Ekavidhādiniddesa 
mind (citfa) has been viewed in a various ways, for instance, as 
conditioned (hetuka), unconditioned, resultant (vipāka), etc. The 
fifth chapter Cittuppattiniddesa classifies the types of mind in terms 
of planes of existence (bhami) and persons (puggala) born: in- 
them. In the sixth chapter Arammanavibhaga there is an enumera- 
tion of the objects of various cittas. In the seventh chapter Vipaka- 
cittappavattiniddesa different types of resultant consciousness, their 
arising and continuance have been dealt with. The eighth chapter 
Pakinnakaniddesa treats of mind in its functional ' aspect and of 
thought- process. The ninth chapter Pufifiavipakapaccayaniddesa 
treats of mental formations both wholesome and unwholesome, 32 
types of resultant consciousness that are present at the time of death ' 
and occur even after the moment of rebirth. The tenth chapter. 
Rūpavibhāga deals with the analysis of matter and material form and’ 
the eleventh chapter Nibbünaniddesa treats of exposition of nibbāna. 
In the twelfth . chapter Purtitattiniddesa the meaning of notion: 
( pafifiatti ) is discussed, The thirteenth chapter "Kārakapativedha.: 
gives an exposition on causality and denial of a permanent entity 
(atta). The fourteenth chapter Rūpāvacara-samādhi-bhāvanā niddesa 
and the fifteenth chapter Arūpāvacara-samādhi-bhūvanā niddesa 
describe- the method of concentration connected: with the spheres of ' 
‘form’ and ‘formless’ respectively. The sixteenth chapter Abhinfia-- 
niddesa enumerates: seven kirds:of superior spiritual powers and the ` 
seventeenth chapter Abhififiārammaņaniddesa treats of application of 
these abhififids. The-eighteeath chapter Diffhivisuddhiniddesa' gives 
exposition on the development of knowledge while the nineteenth 
chapter Kankhavitaranavisudchiniddesa enumerates the method of 
removal of doubts. The chapter twenty Maggamaggaiüna-dassa- 
navisuddhiniddesa discusses on the purification of knowledge and 
insight in connection with the right and wron g paths and the chapter 


qaña 


twenty oue Patipa dāitāņadassanavisuddhiniddesa deals with the way 


of such: ‘purification, . The twenty second chapter Nāņadassanavi- 
suddhiniddesa enumērates th> four types of knowledge associated 
with the path of enlightenment. The twenty third chapter Kilesa- 
pahāņakathā deals with the removal of defilement and lastly the . 
twenty fourth chapter Paccayaniddesa enumerates me causal: condi- 
tions and the manner in which they arise. 
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Buddhadatta’s two treatises on the Vinaya rules, the Vinayavinic: 
chaya and. the Uttaravinicchaya seem to have been composed after 
the Samantapāsādikā in an abridged form in verses. The Vinaya- 
vinicchaya contains 31 chapters (Katha). The Tika on the book men- 
tions that there are 37 Kathās including 20 Khandhakakathas. But 
A. P. Buddhadatta has found only 14 Khandhakakathās counting 
Mahākhandhaka as one which is divided into 11 sub-kathās. At 
the end of the Uttaravinicchaya the number of verses of the Vinaya- 
vinicchaya is mentioned as 4119, but there are only 3183 verses in 
the present edition of the Pali Text Society. The term *vinicchaya' 
means “investigation, trial, ascertainment, or decision”. According 
to Dr. B. C. Law, "The meaning which suits the title of the work 
under notice is ‘decision’, certain decisions helping the right inter- 
pretation and application of the Vinaya rules and prescriptions 
embodied in the Vinayapitaka grew up as a result of discussions 
among the Theras of Ceylon and South India, the decisions of the 
Mahāvihāra School being generally regarded as the most authorita- 
tive", The language of the both Vinayavinicchaya and Uttaravinic- 
chaya is simple marked with good diction. After the order of the 
Pütimakkha and other texts of the Vinayapitaka, The Vinayavinic- 
chaya consists of the Bhikkhuvibhanga containing Pārājikakathā, 
Sanghadisesakathá, Aniyatakathā, Nissaggiyakathà, Pācittiyakathā, 
Patidesaniyakatha, and Sekhiyakathā ; the Bhikkhunivibhanga con- 
taining Pārājikakathā, Sanghādisesakathā, Nissaggiyakatha, Pācitti- 
yakatha, Patidesaniyakatha and Sikkhakaraniyakatha ; the. Khandha- 
kakathā containing Mahakhandhaka, Uposathakkhandhaka, Simāka- 
tha, Vasstpanayikakkhandhaka, Pavaranakkhandhaka, Cammakkhan- 
dhaka, Bhesajjakkhandhaka, Kathinakkhandhaka, Civarakkhandhaka, 
Pārivāsikakkhandhaka, Samathakkhandhaka Khuddakavatthukkhand- 
haka, Senāsanakkhandhaka, Vatthakkhandhaka and Bhikkhunikhan- 
dhaka aud also chapters like Catubbidhakammakathā, Kammavipatti- 
kathā, Pakiņnakanaya and Kammajthānabhāvanāvidhāna. There 
are some commentaries on the Vinayavinicchaya, viz. Vinayasāra- 
tthadipani written by venerable Thera, according to Gandhavamsa, 
Mahāsāmi Vacissara who was a pupil of the sub-commentator 
Sàriputta, the religious head of the Buddhist Order in Ceylon during 
the reign of Parākramabāhu the Great ; a Sinhalese commentary 
which is now extinct, written by the king Parākramabāhu II 
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(A D. 1247 —.1282) and a new Sinhalese commentary. THERME by 
Ven. Dhīrānanda of Lankagoda. 


The Uttaravinicchaya consisting of 969 verses treats of Pürüjikaka- 
tha, Sanghādisesakathā, Nissaggiyakathā, Pacittiyakatha, Pātidesa- 
niyakathā and Sekhiyakathā under Mahāvibhatga : Pārājikakathā, 
Sanghādisesakathā, Nissaggiyakathā, Pācittipakathā, Catuvipatti- 
katha, Adhikaraņapaccayakathā, Khandhakapucchā, Apattisamut- 
thānakathā, Ekuttaranaya (written after the mode of the Añguttara- 
nikāya), Sedamocakagāthā, 'Sādhāraņāsādhāraņakathā, Lakkhana- 
Katha and Sabbasankalananaya under Bhikkhugivibhanga. There _ 
is a Tika called Uttaralinatthapakasani written probably by 
Mahāsāmi Vacissara. 


Besides the four manuls Buddhadatta wrote the Madhuratthavilasini 
(or Madhuratthapakāsanī), commentary on the Buddhavamsa. 
There are two valuable editions of this text, one by Yogiral- 
Pafiiananda Thera, revised by. Mahagoda Siri Nanissara Thera, 
- published from Colombo,-1922 and the other edited by I. B. Horner, 
published by.the Pali Text Society, London, 1946. 
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BUDDHA'S CONTRIBUTION TO MANKIND 


Sukomal Chaudhuri 


What the Buddha has actually contributed for the good and welfare 
of the mankind is a pertinent question asked often by the modern 
researchers. To make it more clear we may put the question as 
follows : Is the doctrine of Nibbana or the Noble Path leading to 
the cessation of suffering the only contribution of the Buddha ? 
To this question our answer is negative. For, the doctrine of 
Nibbdna may be the best contribution of the Buddha for the man- 
kind, but that is not His only contribution. Buddhism has always 
been and even now is regarded as the world religion having a great 
number of world population as its adherents. This has been possible 
not only for the Nibbanic doctrine of the Buddha, but for some- 
thing more than that. In this paper we will discuss about the other 
great contributions of the Buddha for the good of the entire man- 
kind. 


Buddha was a human being of flesh and blood as we are. He 
was neither an incarnation of Lord Vishnu, nor a God Himself, 
‘nor a son of God, nor a Prophet. His very career itself sets an 
example before the mankind, It shows that every man or woman 
is a receptacle of boundless energy lying latent in him/her. If that 
energy is awakened and put to action, he or she can do what not 
—nothing remains impossible to him/her—becomes All-knowing, 
All-powerful, the Omniscient and is worshipped even by Indra, the 
God of gods. This is undoubtedly a great contribution of the 
” Buddha for the mankind that he brings for us a message of hope 
and bliss showing that man has got immense potentiality in himself 
to become a superman, a great man, worthy of respect and worship 
not only by human beings only, but also by gods. It is a fact 
that Buddhism rests on the pivot of sorrow. But that does not 
mean that the Buddha preached pessimism, as some scholars are 
inclined to say. One would be justified in calling the Buddha a 
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pessimist if He had only enunciated the Truth of suffering without 
prescribing a means to put an end to suffering He preached that 
Nibbana, which is the extinction of suffering, is the highest conceiv- 
able happiness for the mankind. The author of the article on 
Pessimism in the Encyclopaedia Britannica verily writes : “Pessimism 
denotes an attitude of hopelessness towards life, a vague general 
opinion that pain and evil predominate in human affairs. The 
original doctrine of the Budcha is in fact as optimistic as any optim- 
ism of the West.. To call it pessimism is merely to apply to it a 
characteristically Western principle to which happiness is impossible 
without personality. The true Buddhist looks forward with enthu- 
siasm to absorption into eternal bliss." . 


Another thing is quite evident from the life of the Buddha that real 
happiness is to be found within, and not without. It is not to be. 
defined in terms of wealth and prosperity, name and fame, near and 
dear ones. As a son of the great Sakyan Chief, Buddha was 
blessed with such possessions in plenty. But still He was not happy 
and He went from home to homelessness in search of real happi- 
ness. Ultimately with His perfect knowledge He came to the 
realisation that real happiness.is to be found within and every 
human being, if exerts oneself in the right manner, can attain to that 
happiness. But for one's own happiness one has to exert oneself. 
There is no saviour, no God, no Almighty Power, who can save 
him or her. The Buddha said :. ‘Striving should be done by your- ` 
selves ; the Tathāgatas are only teachers," He also said: “Oneself, 
indeed, is one's saviour, for what other saviour would there be ? 
With oneself well controlled one obtains a saviour difficult to find." 
Before the advent of the Buddha, man considered himself to be 
dependent on some unknown power. He considered himself help- 
less before the mighty powers of some Almighty One and he blindly 
surrendered himself to that imaginary Power, But the Buddha was 
the first man to revolt against that blind faith by removing the veil 
of igaorance deeply rooted in the minds of men till the dawn of 
human civilization in the unknown past. He declared boldly that. 
man is the creator of himself, there is no other so-called Creator- 
God. Man himself is respoasible for his own happiness or misery. 
If one can purify one's own actions, bodily, vocal and mental, he is 
bound to overcome sufferings and realize the perfect bliss of 
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emancipation. This noble teaching of the Buddha is, no doubt, a 
great contribution for the good of the mankind. 


As much as we go into the depth of the teachings of the Buddha 
we find that His teachings are rational and intensely practical. They 
are founded on the bedrock of facts which can be tested by our- 
selves and verified. by our own experience. The Buddha Himself 
admonished His disciples not to accept anything blindly, but to test 
and verify by their own experiences. He said: 


*Do not accept anything on mere heresay — (i.e. thinking that 
thus have we heard it from a long time). 


“Do not accept anything by mere tradition — (i.e. thinking that 
it has thus been handed down through many generations). 

«Do not accept anything on account of mere rumours — (i.e, by 
believing what others say without any investigation). 

*Do not accept anything just because it accords with your 
scriptures. 

“Do not accept anything by mere supposition, 

“Do not accept anything by mere inference. 

«Do not accept anything by merely considering reasons. 

“Do not accept anything merely a it agrees with your. 
pre-conceived notions. 


“Do not accept anything merely because it seems acceptable. — 
(i.e. thinking that as the speaker seems to be a good person his 


word should be accepted). 


“Do not accept anything thinking that the speaker is respected 
by us (therefore it is right to accept his word). 


“But when you know for yourselves — these things are immoral, 
these things are blameworthy, these things are censured by the wise, 
these things, when performed and undertaken, conduce to ruin and 
sorrow — then indeed do you reject them. 


“When you know for yourselves — the things are moral, these 
things are blameless, these things are praised by the wise, these 
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things, when performed and undertaken, conduce to well-being and 
happiness — then do. you. live acting accordingly.” 


On one occasion Upāli, a follower of Nigantha Nātaputta, appro- 
ached the Buddha and was so pleased with the Buddha’s exposition 
of the Dhamma that he instantly expressed his desire to become a 
follower of the Buddha. But the Buddha cautioned him,’ saying — 
“Of a verity; O householder, make a thorough investigation. It is 
well for a distinguished man like you’ to first make a thorough 
investigation (before accepting)." TUpāli, who was overjoyed at 
this unexpected remark of the Buddha, said — “Lord, had I been a 
follower of another religion, its adherents would have taken me 
raind the streets in a procession proclaiming that such and such a 
millionaire’ had renounced his former faith and embraced theirs. 
But, Lord, Your Reverence advises me to investigate further. The 
more pleased am I with this remark of yours. For the second time, 
Lord, I seek refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha.” Such 
was the Būddha'and such was His teaching. Such a spirit of free 
enquiry and complete tolerance have al! along been appealing to 
the sensible and wise people of the world in all ages. Such. spirit 
of Buddhism was SILS for its wide-spreàd in India ana 
abroad. i i 


From the life and career of the Buddha it is also evident that in 
ēvery stage He was guided by utmost tolerance and rational outlook. 
. Although competent enough, he never exercised His power to give 
commandments either to His lay followers or to the Bhikkhus. He 
never commanded but simply exhorted. Instead of using tbe impe- 
rative, He used to say — “It behoves you to do this. It behoves 
you not to do this." Whenever giving any sermon to a householder 
or a Bhikkhu, ‘he never used the word "T — rather he-used the word 
Tathāgata or Tathāgatas. Even for His holy Orders of monks and 
nuns He never prescribed all the Vinaya Rules all ata time. He 
always gave importance to the public Opinion. Suppose a certain | 
Bhikkhu or Bhikkhuni committed some offence. The public vehe- 
mently criticized that offence and it was reported to the Buddha. 
Only then the Buddha prescribed the law that henceforth- no 
Bhikkhu or Bhikkhuni should do so. If not, he or she would have 
to undergo penances of such and such extant.’: In this way, one by 
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one, the entire Vinaya Rule were formulated, Such tolerance of 
the Buddha extended to men, women and all living beings. 


The Kamma-doctrine of the Buddha was an epoch-making revolu- 
tion. By this doctrine he first attempted to abolish slavery and 
vehemently protested against the degrading caste-system which was 
firmly rooted in the soil of India. He took a bold step against that. 
system, an utter humiliation to the humanity. He did not hesitate 
to preach boldly that-''it is not by mere birth one becomes an out- 
cast or noble, but by one’s own actions.” Irrespective of caste or 
colour, rich or poor, all were freely admitted to His holy Order and 
allowed to enjoy equal privileges. We find in His Order all classes 
of people, even fishermen, scavengers, barbers, courtesars, together 
with brahmins and warriors, Tbera Upāli, who was a barber of 
the Sakyas previously, was made in preference to all others the chief 
in matters pertaining to Vinaya. Before entering to the Order the 
Sakya princes were compelled to bow down at the feet of Upāli, 
because Upali was ordained as a monk before the Sakya princes' 
ordination. Afhgulimàála, the robber and criminal, was converted 
by the Buddha to a compassionate saint. The courtesan Ambapālī 
was allowed to enter the Order and she attained Arahantship. In 
the Buddhist Scriptures there are numerous such instances, This 
humanitarian attitude of the Buddha could help His Dhamma 
crossing all physical barriers and spreading in most parts of the 
world. 


Buddha's attitude to womenfolk was also very liberal. He saw 
the innate good of both men and women and assigned to them their 
due places in His teaching. In His teaching sex is no barrier to attain- 
ing sainthood. Asa mother woman holds an honourable place in 
Buddhism. To release His mother from the suffering of the repeated 
existences, the Buddha visited even the Tavatimsa heaven. Because 
His mother Māyādevī died seven days after His birth and was born 
as a male in the Tusita-world under the name of Māyādevaputta. 
Buddha stayed in the Tāvatimsa Heaven for three months of the 
rainy season and preached the Abhidhamma to His mother. Not 
only that, it was for His foster-mother Mahāpajāpati Gotami that 
the Buddha ultimately founded the Bhikkhuni Order. It is true 
that at first the Buddha refused to admit women into the Order on 
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reasonable grounds. But that does not mean that He was inimical 
to women. He had His reservation only as regards the formation 
of a separate Order for women. If the women like Mahāpajāpati 
Gotami could approach the Buddha individually, perhaps the 
Buddha would not have objected for their ordination. For it is the 
dhammatā of all Buddhas that women shall be ordained, but subject 
to certain important restrictions. But the first approach of Mahā- 
pajapati Gotami was wrong, as she came with a group of five 
hundred Sakya women, all willing to be ordained at a time. If the 
Buddha allowed them to be ordained in a mass, the Sakyan people 
would definitely revolt against the Buddha also. The Sakyan clan 
was not so big in size. If from such a small clan five hundred 
women were allowed to go from home to homelessness in a mass, 
the existence of the entire clan would have been in danger. 


Secondly, the Buddha gave more importance to the intellect than to 
the emotion. He noticed that at Kapilavatthu, Mahāpajāpatī and 
five hundred Sakya women approached Him to be ordained just out 
of emotion. So, at the first instance He did not agree. Otherwise 
if the Buddha were so reluctant in founding the Bhikkhuni Order, 
why in later times he took so much interest for the proper mainte- 
nance of the Bhikkhuni Order? It was the Buddha Himself who 
appointed Arhats- Khema Therī and Uppalavanna Theri as the.two 
chief. female disciples. Many other female disciples were also given 
position of rank by Him. From the stories depicted in the Theri- 
gāthā Ajthakathé we come to learn that many women, who other- 
wise would have fallen into ovlivion, distinguished themselves in 
various ways, and gained their emancipation coming in contact with 
the Buddha. So, this is also a great contribution of the Buddha 
that He raised the status of women and brought them to a realiza- 
tion of their importance to society, Besides, the formation of the 
first celibate religious Orders for men as well as women, with com- 
plete rules and regulations, was an epoch-making event in the 
history of human civilization. Buddha happened to be the first 
great Religious Teacher who founded such well-disciplined religious. 
orders both for men and women, 


With the cooperation of the kings, nobles and millionaires, who 
became His followers, the Buddha banned the sacrifice of poor 
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animals. Being influenced by the noble teachings of the Buddha, 
even the renowned brahmins of His time did not advocate for 
animal-sacrifice, We learn from the Kūtadanta Sutta of the Digha 
Nikāya that Kūtadanta, a renowned brahmin, was highly convinced 
by the Buddha that sacrifices could be performed even without 
killing the innocent animals. It was the Buddha who first of all 
propagated the idea that life is dear to all living beings—even to the 
tiniest creature that crawls at one's feet — as it is dear to all of us. 
We, being sensible beings, have got no right to take the life of 
other beings. We should extend loving kindness ( =mettā) to all 
living beings. In the Metta Sutta of the Khuddakapātha, the 
Buddha describes how loving kindness is to be cultivated towards 
all sorts of living beings. He said: ‘As the mother protects her 
only child even at the cost of her own life, in like manner boundless 
loving kindness is to be cultivated towards all living beings." How 
lofty was the Buddha's conception of Mettā, just imagine! And in 
this conception of Mettā lies the spirit of Universal Brotherhood. 
History will speak that this very spirit of the Buddha's Mettà could 
break all the barriers separating man from man, country from 
country and nation from nation, in all the ages. For this very spirit 
Buddhism oneday was spread throughout the world. It was not 
confined to any particular country or nation. 1t became universal. 
Throughout its peaceful march of more than 2500 years, no drop of 
blood was shed in the name of the Buddha, no mighty monarch 
weilded his powerful sword to propagate Buddhism, and no conver- 
sion was made either by force or by repulsive methods. Buddha's 
spirit of Mertā and Toleration was enough for the propagation of 
His Dhamma. Asoka, the Great, of India, adopted the same princi- 
ples for the propagation of Buddhism in his own kingdom and 
abroad. He was-therefore called Dhammarājā. Asoka was the 
first king in the world who was called Dhammardja in the truest 
sense of the term. The Edicts of Asoka will speak themselves 
about the principles adopted by Asoka for the propagation of 
- Buddhism. 


Now, one may ask as to why different kinds of Buddhism are found 
now-a-days in different countries. This is also for the dynamic 
principles of Buddhism. If we study minutely the history of 
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Buddhism we will notice that wherever Buddhism travelled it had 
with her only three weapons (i.e. principles), viz. its principle of 
humanity (i.e. equality of man irrespective of caste, creed, sex, 
nation and country), its principle of Metta or Universal Brother- 
hood and its principle of toleration. The first two weapons were 
sufficient enough for its entry in any country ; and the third weapon 
was applied- when the question of adjustment with the existing 
religious faith of the respective country was concerned for its final 
triumph. Say, for example, in India after the Asokan period 
Buddhism had to make adjustment with the existing so-called 
Brāhminical doctrine and taus Mahayana form of Buddhism was 
originated. In Tibet Buddhism had to adjust with the existing 
Bén religious faith and thus Tibetan Buddhism or Lamaism was 
originated. In China Buddhism had to adjust with the existing 
Taoism and Confucianism and thus Chinese Buddhism was formed. 
In Japan Buddhism had to adjust with the existing Shintoism and 
thus Japanese Buddhism was originated. In this way in every 
country Buddhism had to adjust with the existing faith of that 
country. Perhaps this dynamic and progressive attitude of Buddhism 
is responsible for its existence even today in most parts of the world. 
This attitude is responsible further for the origin and growth of 
various sects in Mahayana Buddhism and various Vinayic differences 
(of course minor Vinaya rules) in Theravada ( = Hīnayāna) 
Buddhism. Had there been no progressive but liberal attitude in 
Buddhism, perhaps Buddhism would not have existed even today. 
For, we find in the history that following the spirit of non-violence 
no other religious faith could survive in the world, save and except 
Buddhism. And it was possib_e only for its dynamic and progressive 
outlook. 


The last but not the least is the Buddha’s Anattā-doctrine. This is 
also a great contribution of the Buddha for the intellectual world. 
Anatta means no-soul, no-self or soullessness, the term used by the 
Buddha to contradict the tkeories extant in His time regarding the 
self or soul, as a metaphysical entity. Like the teaching of-the 
four Noble Truths, the doctrine of Anattā is also regarded as the 
exalted teaching of the Buddhas (= Buddhānan: sámukkamsikà 
dhammadesanā). Buddha has preached the Anattā-doctrine in the 
Anattalakkhana-sutta (Vide Vinaya I, pp. 13-14; Samyutta 111, 
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Pp. 66-67). Bhadanta Nyanatiloka has very rightly explained the 
doctrine of Anattā as follows : 


“The Anattā doctrine teaches that neither within the bodily and 
mental phenomena of existence, nor outside of them, can be found 
anything that in the ultimate sense could be regarded asa self- 
existing real Ego-entity, soul or any other abiding substance. This 
is the central doctrine of Buddhism, without understanding of 
which a real knowledge of Buddhism is altogether impossible. ' It is 
the only really specific Buddhist doctrine, with which the entire 
structure of the Buddhist teachings stands or falls. All the remai- 
ning Buddhist doctrines may, more or less, be found in other philo- 
sophic systems and religions, but the Anattā-Doctrine has been 
clearly and unreservedly taught only by the Buddha, wherefore the 
Buddha is known as the Anatta-vadi, or teacher of Impersonality. 
Whosoever has not penetrated this impersonality of all existence, 
and does not comprehend that in reality there exists only this conti- 
nually self-consuming process of arising and passing bodily and 
mental phenomena, and that there is no separate Ego-entity within 
or without this process, he will not be able to understand Buddhism 
ie. the teaching of the 4 Noble Truths in the right light. He will 
think that it is his Ego, his personality, that experiences the suffer- 
ing, his personality that performs good and evil actions and will be 
reborn according to these actions, his personality that will enter into 
Nirvana,- his personality that walks on the Eightfold Path.” 
(Vide Buddhist Dictionary, pp. 12-13). 


In the Bhārahāra Sutta of the Samyuttanikdya also the Buddha 
clarifies His standpoint as regards the non-existence of the self apart 
from the five aggregates. In the words of the Buddha: 


“O Brethren, I will explain to you the burden (= bhára), the taking 
up of the burden, the laying aside of the burden, and the carrier of 
the burden (=bhārahāra). Of these, the burden is the five aggre- 
gates, which are the substrates of life ; the taking up of the burden 
is the craving (fanha) for a continuation of life, accompanied by 
satisfaction ; the laying aside of the burden is emancipation ; the 
carrier of the burden is the individual i.e., this venerable man, 
having this name, of such a caste, of such a family, eating such 
food, fiading pleasure or displeasure at such things, of such an age, 
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the man who after a life of such length, will pass away having 
reached such an age,” 


Here the carrier of the burden has been pointed out by the Buddha 
with the express purpose to show that only so much can be known 
of him: “He is venerabe man, named so aud so" and other 
(common life) particulars ending eith ‘‘after so long a life he will 
die at such an age”, but he must not be misunderstood to represent 
some eternal (Soul) or some (real) individual. In reality nothing 
exists but momentary sets of elements, the elements of the former 
moments exercising, as it were, a pressure upon the elements of the 
following one. Hence the preceding moment has been conven- 
tionally called the burden (-bhüra) and the following one—the 
carrier of the burden (-bAdrahüra) But some modern scholars 
have wrongly interpreted the above Bhürahüra Sutta. According to | 
them, the ‘individual’ mentioned by the Buddha is definitely distinct 
from the five aggregates, otherwise the burden-carrier and the 
burden would be the same. But Dr. Satkari Mukherjee has rightly 
observed : “the individual spoken as the carrier of the burden is 
nothing distinct from the aggregates ; the preceding aggregates which 
culminate in the succeeding aggregates, are called the burden, and 
the latter are the burden-carrier, being the inheritor of all that 
has gone before," (Vide, Tke Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, 
p. 190). The bearer of the burden is not the permanent self. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF TIBETAN AND 
SANSKRIT COMPOUNDS 


Bela Bhattacharya 


Traditional account of Tibetan 


lt is very interesting that a good number of Sanskrit grammatical 
texts have been preserved in Tibetan translation. In the early 
seventh century A.D. Thon mi Sambhota had introduced the Indian 
script and alphabets in Tibet and attempted to translate Buddhist 
scriptures into the Tibetan language. And, he was the first man 
who endeavoured to compose Tibetan grammar as the Tibetan 
historians record. Before the advent of Thon mi Sambhota in 
Tibet there had been probably some spoken language among the 
peoples of Tibet. It Might happen that the Ancient Tibetan, which 
was then in use, had no written form or had no easy method of 
writing as the then Indian people bad, That might be a reason of 
the introduction of the then Indian Brahmi alphabets in Tibet by 
Thon mi Sambhota under the patronage of king Sron btsan Sgam 
po. Thon mi Sambhota most probably re-oriented the ancient 
language by translating the Buddhist scriptures into Tibetan, which 
may be now known as the classical Tibetan. It is learnt that the 
old translations of the Buddhist scriptures have been preserved in 
the Basm Yas (Samye) monastery* in Tibet. Samyas (Acintya) the 
first monastery in Tibet was built at Say-yas in 749 A.D. under the 
patronage of king Thi Sron Detsan with the aid of the Indian 
monks, Padma-Sambhava and Santa-rakshita, This monastery is 
situated about thirty miles to the S.E, of Lhāsā. Sam-yas monastery 
is the model of the Odandapuri temple monastery of Bihar. Some 
Sanskrit grammatical texts collected from the Indian sources which 


1. Blue Annals, Ch. 1 p. 39f. 
2. Waddell A. Buddhism and Lamaism of Tibet, p. 22. 
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have been preservēd in Tibetan translation may be mentioned 
below : 


1. 


13. 


92 


Pānini Vyākaraņa Sütra was written by Pānini on JC. 4420 
(To — 10"—452 a7) and it was translated by Nag bdan Phun 
tshogs chan grab, (Vāgisvara Laksmi nirabhaga). 


Kalāpadhātu Sutra was written on JC. 4422 (No. 1 b t IO? ; 7) 
and was translated by Bzan chub tse mo jam dbyaf ralgn. 


Sārdsvatūvykaraņa was written on JC. 4423 (No. 10 a 7—21 
b:2) 

Dhātusūtra was written on JC. 4424 (No. 21b:2—31b: ) . 
and was translated by gan bai Blo gros brtānpa : Byan chab 
tse mo, 


Durgasinha wrote Kalāpanadisūtra on JC, 4425 (No. 31 b: 
4-34b: 7) and Nam mukha bzanpo translated this book 
into Tibetan language. 

Unādivrtti was written by Durgàshinha on JC. : 4426 (No. 
34b:1—67b:6) and this book was translated by Srimanika. 
Dpal Idan Basad nams bzan po. Rdorie rgtal mtsban. 


Unadi was written by chandragāmin oh JC. 4427 (No. 67 
b* —71 a*) and Nam mkha bzanpo translated it. 


Candomadivrttinama was written on JC. 4428 (No. 71 a : 4—112 
b : 5) and translated by Thu-gs-rie dpal ezanpo. 


~ Dhātukāya was written on JC, 4429 (No. 112b : 6-122 b: 2) 


and Rinchengrub transleted this book clearly. 
Subantāratnāphara was waitten on JC. 4430 (No. 122 b. 2—134 
a: 5) 

Vyākaraņa Subantünama was written on JC, 4431 (No. 134 
at —141 b" :) 

Tripralyāyabhāsya was written on JC, 4432 (No, 141 b: 7— 


- 149 a: 7) and this grammar was translated by Rofi-Zam Chos 


bzan. 


Manjušrisabdalaksaņa was written by Legspargragspa on JC. 
4433 (No. 149b:1—19la:7) and was translated by Dhar- 
mapāla. 
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14. Chandravyākaraņa was written by Candragāmiri on JC, 4458 
(PO—-265a:7—270 a : 4) and was translated this grammar by 
Skyags stan Latsapa Nag dban Rinchen bkrasis. 


15. Kalāpavatāra was written on JC, 4464 (PO 315 b : 3-327 : and 
Taranath translated this grammar. 


Special characteristics of Tibetan . 


According to some scholars Tibetan belongs to the Sino Tibetan 
speech family. The Tibeto-Burmese group is the most important 
spoken in Tibet (Modern TAR) and India. The denomination 
Sino-Tibetan languages comprises an endless series of different forms 
of speech in India and China. The most important are the use 
of monosyllabic words. Tibetan which is monosyllabic in nature; 
had a large number of homophonous words and vocabularies. 
Compounds play a predominant role in distinguishing words and 
their meanings and in emphasizing certain terms of expressions. 
The uses of compounds in Tibetan imply some special import which 
is not generally marked in the uses of compounds in Sanskrit 
languages. 


The Tibetan Compounds 


1. Copulalive compounds: The two members are connected 
in sense by the copula and (corresponds to the Sanskrit 
Dvandva compounds (pha dan ma, phama) father and mother, 
parents. 


Dvanda 
tna’ jam - threats & cojolling ; yag fies-good & bad (quality) ; 
yul rjofis - country. 


Synonym compounds (in verbal form) 

verb based abstracts noun 
(rta dan drel, rta - drel) horse and mule transport. 
(Ziba dan drag-pa, Zi) drag civil and military. 
( ra - dan lug, ra lug, ) goat and sheep, flock. 


2. Synonym compounds: Most of the Tibetan nouns are 
bisyllabic compounds ( Sdud-pa ). 
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The Tibetans have adopted synonym compounds similar to the 
Chinese, a certain mode of expression in which two words of similar 
meaning or related meaning are grouped together, thus explaining 
each other, In Tibetan, Synonym - compounds are frequently used 
in both classical (chos-skad) and colloquial (phali skad). Tibetan, 
. Which is monosyllabic in nature, has a large number of homo- 
phonous words and vocabularies. To distinguish the meaning of 
these homophonous words, tones as well as these compounds are 
generally used in Tibetan as they are in use in Chinese. The 
Synonym compounds have become idioms in these languages, and 
play a predominant role in distinguishing words and their meanings 
and in emphasizing certain terms of expressions. The following is 
a list of the various synonym compounds which are commonly used 
in the Tibetan language : 


The compounds formed by substantives — Rba rlab (wave) : rba 
(wave) rlabs (flood, wave, billow 


Similarly, rba, Klon (wavs): Klon (wave). Rgyu, rkyen (reason, 
cause): rgyu (cause) rkyen (cause), Rin. gon (price) : rin (price) : 
goh price Lugs srol (custom, unage, rule); lugs (custom), srol 
(custom). Bu- srin (worm): bu (worm), Srin (worm), Alternative 
form—srin. bu) shin. bu (worm). 


A noun in the dative is compounded e.g. yūpadāru 


A noun in the Genitive may as a general rule, be compounded with 
any other noun; e.g. dwijeya arthem dwijarthah bhutebhyo balih- 
bhütabalih. 


A noun in the Ablative case is compounded e.g. chourād bhayam 
chorabhayam. 


A noun in the Genitive may, as a general rule, be compounded with 
any other noun; rāfijak purasah, rdjapurusah with another devoting 
the common quality or ground of comparism as ghana in a shyāmaļ 
ghanashyama dark like a cloud. 


Similarly a noun denoting tha person or thing. compared (upameya) 
may be compounded with words indicative of excellence, such as 
puruso byāghra eva purusa byaghrah (a man like a tiger). 


Dvigu or Numeral Appositional compounds, 
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When the first member of a Karmadhārāya compound is a numeral 
it is called *Dvigu”. Such as sannam mātrināmapatyam sanmāturaļ. 
When a compound consists of two members and the first deter- 
mines the sense of the other, that is called Tatpurusa. 
According to the grammatical nature of the first or attributive 
member the Tatpurusha is divided into six varieties : 


1, Tatpurusa proper or the Infectional: Karmadharaya 
(Noun & adjective). e.g. 
2nd: grub-thēb : Siddha 
3rd: ’phrul-bzo  : industry [ ’phrul gyi bzo b ] 
thugs rje : thanks, pleased. 
4th: bros-lam : escape route, [ bros ched lam ] 
Sth: 'phros-dzar : remaining lot ( ’phros las/nan 'dzar ) 
6th: tshon-dpon ; trader/commerce Officer 
tshon-rags  : trade agent. 
tshon-khral : sales tax. 
dbus-skad : Central Tibetan speech 
dbu-hsva : helmet cap 
yul-mi : country man 
gso-rig : Medical science 
7th: skyabs-mgon: Protector ( Title of the Dalai Lama ) 
skyab bcol (ba): Refugee. 


2. Nafi or the Negative Tatpurusa, e.g. 
Negative Tatpuruga 
*tshe-med * non violence 
*khrul med : pure, not artificial 


3. Aluk Tatpurusa, e.g. 
yar-rgyas progress (high extension lit) 


4. Karmadhārāyā or the Apositional including Dvigu, e.g. 
bkra Sis rdzas brgyad : 8 Auspecious offerings 


5. Madhyapada lopi, e.g. 
bod-yul : Tibet [bod zer ba'i yul] 
Grib-yah —'byar : a rifle made in Tip (near Lhasa) 
[Grib las bzos pa'i yan 'byar] 
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6. Upapada. These are either nouns, adjectives or adverbs e.g. 
| thon skyed : pragred ` 
rkaü thun : tree (that which drinks through feet). 


Bahuvrīhi, e.g. 
drun-yig — : Secretary [drun du yig 'bri mkhan] 
rgya gar yul: India [rgya dkar po ldan yul] 
rgya nag  : China 

. Avyayibhava, e.g. — 
Yoüs-grags : Well known. 


^ 


The compounds formed by verbal nouns or compound verbs — 
Gyin rtsed (amusement) gyin (recreation, pleasure, joke) rtsed. pa 
(enjoying, playing). 

Sdug. bsnal afflication, misery) ; 

bsual. ba (to be faint, exhausted) 


Similarly dka. sdug (trouble): dka ba (suffering, hardship) O.ma 
bzo. ba (to milk) : O.ma (milk) bzo ba (to milk). The compounds 
formed by attributives- Gsal. dwans (well, healthy) : gsal ba (clear), 
dwans, pa (clear). 


Bkra. sis (pa) (blessed, lucky, PIOS A ka (lucky) sis pa (good 
luck, glory, blessing), 

Jam mnen (soft. tender) : Jam. po tender, soft) mnen po (mo) 
(tender, soft). Yan, skyar (again): Yan (again), skyar (again). 
Abstract nouns are formed by grouping together two words 
(syllables) with opposite meaning : 

(skam-rlon) dry-wet, dampness. (Che-chun) big-small, size (tsha — 
gran) hot-cold, temperature. : i 


Sanskrit Compounds : 

Sanskrit compounds are divided into four principal classes 
(I) Dvandva or copulative (2) Tatpurusa or Determinative, 
(3) Bahuvrihi or Attributive and (4) Avyayibhàva or Adverbial, 

A Dvanva compound consists of two or more nouns which, if not 
compounded, would be connected by the copulative particle, e.g. 
Ramas cha Krishnas ca, Ramakrishnau. Pānica pādou ca pānipādam. 
Those Tatpurusa compounds whose first member is a preposition 
are term2d Prādi by Sanskrit grammarians, such as Pragatah 
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ücharyah Pracharyah. Instances of the Aluk of the genitive the 
noun in the Genitive may retain its case ending — 


as Chourasya kulam. 
A noun in the Locative is compounded — 
aksesu shoundah akshasoundah 


The negative particle (na’ changed to ‘a’ before a consonant and 
(an’ before a vowel, may be compounded with any noun to form 
the Negative — Tatpurusa as na Brahmanah abrahmanah. Karma- 
dhārāya or the Appositional compounds, 


Panini defines, a Karmadhāraya as samānādhikarana tatpurusah 
or tatpurusa both the members of which are in the same case relation 
have the same case when dissolved, eg. puruso byüghra eva 
purusabyaghrah. 


A. word expressive of the standard of comparison (upaman) may be 
compounded in a Karmadhārāya, 
Compounds of the following words with verbal indeclinables are 
called. Gati. 

The particles uri, urari, vosat, svahā, svadhā and the word Karika 
meaning an action, as urikritya, urarikritya etc. 


When the second member of a Tatpurusa compound is a root noun 
derived from a root which takes a particular Krt affix by virtue of 
the presence of the first member, it is called an Upapada Tat.: as 
Kumbham Karotiti Khumbhakarah a porter, so sama gayatiti samagah. 


Bahuyrihi or the Attributive compounds. 


A Bahuvrīhi compounds consists of two or more nouns in 
opposition to each other the attributive member being placed first 
and denotes or refers to something else man what is expressed by 
its members. It is generally attribute that which is expressed by its 
second member, determined or modified by what is denoted by its 
first member, to something denoted by neither of the two, e.g. 
mahan bahu yasya as mahabahuh (Nalah\, pitam ambaramyasya sa 
pitambarah (Harik). A Bahuvrihi compound partakes of the nature 
of an adjective and assumes the gender of the substantive it qualifies. 
Bahuvrihi compounds are divided into two classes, Bahuvrihi 
compounds are divided into two classes, samānādhi karana Bahuvrīhi: 
and Byādhīkaraņabahuvrīhi. 
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That is a Samānādhikarana Bahuvrihi in which both the members 
are in apposition to each other, i.e, have the same case relation 
when dissolved. Prāptam udakam yam asou praptodako gramah. 


A Vyādhikarana Bahuvrihi is that whose members are not in 
apposition to each other i.e. are in different cases when dissolved. as 
cakram pānou yasya sa chakrapānih (Hari) Avyayībhāva or the 
Adverbial compounds. 


An Avyayībhāva compound consists of two members the first of 
which is, in most cases, an indeclinable (a preposition or an adverb) 
and the second a noun, the whole- being treated like the Nom. 
seing of men, noun. the compound ao formed is indeclinable e.g. 
adhihari, antargiri. i 


The compounded form of the Proper names mentioned 10 Buddhist 
sanskrit literature are, in many instances, translated into Tibetan in 
a compounded forms which have a little interest from the standpoint 
of the linguistic study of Tibetan compounds e g., bodhisattva = 
byan chub sems pa, ‘dhanyakataka’ = ‘bras spuns, *Vajrācārya = rdo 
rje slob dpon, ‘hayagriva’=rtamgrin, Rāhula Sankrityana has 
studied and illustrated the compounds used in Tibetan in the 
method of Sanskrit compounds like dvandva, Tatpurusa Bahuvrīhi 
and others. But his attempt is mainly to teach Sanskrit grammar 
among the Tibetan speaking people and therefore he mentions 
therein some resembling forming*out characteristics which exist in 
the two languages, Tibetan and Sanskrit. 


The vast literature in Tibetan which had once.been translated from 
mostly the Sanskrit texts are evident enough to show a cultural 
exchange among the scholars of the two countries namely. India 
(Bhartvarsa) and Tibet (Bhofadesh —Bodyul) In the development 
of the Translated literature in Tibetan from Sanskrit a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar is essential in respect of the Lotsa 
ba translators and the Indian Pandits who collaborated in the 
translations, Fortunately, the materials which had come down to us 
clearly show the close resemblance of the Classical Tibetan Grammar 
with the Sanskrit Grammer and that reserves the separate study." 


* This article was read in All India Oriental Conference, 33rd in October 
1986. I 
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. ‘IDEALS OF COMMUNAL HARMONY AND SOCIAL 
INTEGRATION AS REVEALED IN BUDDHIST DOCUMENTS 


= 


Dipak K. Barua 


I 


And raise our head 
into the boundless sky, 
into the generous light, 
into the air of (reedom, 


Rabindranath Tagore 


+ 


From the religious point of view the concepts of communal harmony 
and social integration are mutually interdependent. Of course, 
there are other factors like linguistic, economic, ethnic, geographical, 
political and social, which sometimes may threaten the very 
existence of a country and unity or integration of a nation. Butby 
far the most predominent among them is the religious one. 
Communal harmony which demands mutual understanding among 
the people who have to be united for the national cause of preserv- 
ing sovereignty, democracy, and independence. 


It is needless to mention here that India, a great republic, is at 
present unfortunately passing through grave disturbances due to 
distrust, arrogance, and confusion among some persons here for 
their orthodox beliefs. Hence now is the most opportune moment 
to ponder over the matters relating to communal harmony and 
national unity exclusively from the religious view- points, 


Since we have unparallel :egacies of maintaining tolerance, we 
fervently believe that inspite of our differences in religious outlook 
India was and is not and will never be disintegrated. In fact, “unity 
in diversity” is the vital force of the Indian nation and we have 
displayed our spirit of harmony many times. 
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To be precise, in our national life religion is the integrating force 
and not a disintegrating element. All the religious faiths current in 
India aim to achieve complete salvation of the humanity, although 
their ways vary, Religions here do not create conflicts, dislocations, 
hatred among the people, but establish amity, locations and 
friendship. In the manifestations of religions in their various 
facets lies the real strength of India that has accepted all individuals 
as relatives. India neglects none and, therefore, remains acknow- 
ledged by all. At one time the barriers of race and country have 
been swept away by the flood of Buddhism and India’s message 
have reached to the peoples irespective of races without the slightest 
bloodshed and horror. 


As the very title of this paper indicates, we are to reveal some 
Buddhist documents, i.e. literary texts, royal edicts, administrative 
injunctions and the like, in relation to communal harmony and 
national unity. Hence we shall limit ourselves within the area of those 
particular documents related Buddhism, although we are conscious 
that similar records of all other religions have categorically 
encouraged stability, security and dignity of the nation through 
peacful coexistence. : 


In this context we may quote below a relevant statement which late 
Prime Minister Sm. Indira Gandhi made on the October 10, 1984, a 
few days before her brutal murder, while inaugurating the First 
International Conference on Buddhism and National Cultures held 
in New Delhi: ‘The spread of Buddhism to other countries was 
remarkable. Wherever it reached, it preached non-violence, 
tolerance and spiritual humility. It urged humans to seek deeper 
understanding and love towards all beings. That was perhaps the 
first time that the concept of compassion (Karuna) was so lucidly 
articulated, and also that of Samavāya or ‘Concord’ which came to 
assume religious and social importance. The Buddha stressed 
equality among Buddhist monks and nuns saying, ‘United they meet, 
united they rise up, united they do their duties.” The image of the 
Buddha himself has inspired deep devotion and given aesthetic 
fulfilment to sculptors and painters. As perhaps many of you know, 
my father had by his bedside a photograph of one of the most 
famous of the statues of the Buddha... At this moment of 
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confrontation and tension, iet us remember the Buddha’s teaching 
that victory, which leaves a trial of sorrow, breeds hatred. Let us 
Keep in mind his admonition that the only true victory is that in 
which there are no vanquished. Actually in today’s circumstances, 
there can be no victors. The Buddha envisaged human-beings free 
from prejudice and hatred, moulding their own future, each with 
one’s self as one’s light atta dipa. Let us then draw upon the 
resources and strength that lie within each one of us.”* 


The discourses delivered by Gotama (Skt. Gautama) Buddha? of 
the sixth century B.C., after His Enlightenment under the auspi- 
cious Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya near Gaya in Bihar till his sacred 
demise at Kusinārā or KuSinagara in Uttar Pradesh appears as a 
distinct "ism" or "religion" at the First Buddhist Council held in 
the Sattapanni or Saptaparni Cave of Rājagaha or Rājagraha in the 
State of Bihar, when Upāli, a barber-disciple, recited the whole of 
‘the Vinaya and Ananda, dearest attendant, quoted in vervatim the 
Exalted one’s Dhamma comprising His popular as well as psycho- 
philosophical tenets (Sutta and Abhidhamma)*. Finally, according to 
the Therevada tradition, at the Third Buddhist Council under the ' 
patronage of Emperor Asoka of the third century B. C. all the 
teachings of the Lord have been complied and edited under the 
three collections called the Vinaya-Pifaka, Sutta-Pitaka, and Abhi- | 
dhamma-Pitaka. These collections, therefore, form the early 
Buddhist literature which is known as the Tipitaka or the Pali 
Canon. Later on, however, appear commentaries, chronicles, 
explanations, lyrical poems and the like in Pali sketching and inter- 
preting the life-style and the noble doctrines of Lord Buddha. All 
such texts, have been pu: under two groups, namely, Extra- 
Canonical and Non-Canoniczl. But from the period when Mahāyāna 
Buddhism has been flourishing since the first-century A. C., i.e. 
during the reign of Emperor Kaņiska, the words of Buddha have 
begun to be preserved in Classica] Sanskrit, Buddhist Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. 


X 


II 


At the outset, it should be noted that Gotama Buddha is neither a 
religious prophet, nor a socicl reformer, nor a divine representative, 
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but a perfect man with all the best gualities of a sane buman being 
and at the same time He is a person with sharp practical sense. 
That is why in between His discourses He often highlights the con- 
temporary socio-political problems and their solutions which are 
- relevant even to the present society. Some of those discourses also 
. deal with the issues of national solidarity and integration and social 
unity. Buddha’s following discourse on loving kindness (Metta 
Sutta) ensures ideals of social harmony: “Let none deceive 
another nor despise any person whatsoever in any place. In anger 
or ill-will let him not wish any harm to another. Just as a mother 
would protect her only child at the risk of her own life, even so let 
him cultivate a boundless heart towards all beings."* This is the 
spirit which is needed to protect the national unity and communal 
understanding in India today. 


We have already pointed out that the Buddhist Literature — whether 
Canonical or Non-Canonical, is vast and so it is quite difficult to 
trace out some passages concerning ‘national integration’ from it. 
However, we have planned to present here some representative 
utterances of Lord Buddha, injunctions promulated by Buddhist 
rulers like Emperor Asoka of India and Prince Shētoku of Japan 
in order to reveal the fact that Buddhism — whether primitive 
or later — has continuously been promoting ‘national integration’ 
not only in this country but also in foreign lands. It is this inte- 
grating attituted that has made Buddhism universally accepted 
irrespective of race, caste, creed or sex. 


The Buddhist documents as the prerequisite of national solidarity, 
unity, and homogeneity, enjoin an excellent code of morals which 
are Universal in nature and the cultivation of which brings people 
of different religions together, They are: 


(1) Pafca-Sīla or Five Precepts of not to kill, not to steal, not to 
commit adultery, not to lie, and not to take intoxicating liquor ; 


(2) Brahma-Vihāra or Four Sublime States, namely, loving-kind- 
ness, compassion, appreciative joy, and equanimity ; 


(3) Pāramitā or Ten Transcendental virtues like generosity, mora- 
lity, renunciation, wisdom, energy, patience, truthfuloess, resolution, 
loving-kindness and equanimity ; 
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(4) Ariya-Atthangika-Magga or Noble Eightfold Path comprising 
right understanding, right thought, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration. 


These moral principles have been promulated by Gotama Buddha 
on different occasions and do not bear any stamp of a particular 
creed, because He believes that peace, prosperity and integration 
of a society can only be maintained through such a code of moral 
principles. 


Instead, more categorically we may mention here in connection with 
national unity a portion of the Blessed One’s discourse entitled the 
Mahàpaiinibbàna Suttanata of the Dīgha-Nikāya belonging to the 
Sutta-Pitaka.*. In that discourse Buddha by way of discussion 
mentions seven essential conditions to be observed by a nation. It is 
said that King Ajātasattu cf Magadha contemplating an unwar- 
ranted attack on Vajjian Republic of Vesālī sends his Prime 
Minister to Buddha to know the Master's view about his wicked 
project. But Buddha declare that 


* (1) as long as the Vajjians meet frequently and hold many 
meetings ;° 


- 


(2) as long as they meet together in unity ;" 


(3) as long as they enact nothing not enacted, abrogate nothing 
that has already been enacted, act in accordance with the already 
established ancient Vajjian principles ;* : 


(4) as long as they support, respect, venerate and honour the 
Vajjian elders, and pay regard to their worthy speech ;° 


(5) as long as no women or girls of their families are detained by 
force or abduction ;!? 


(6) aslong as they support, respect, venerate, honour those objects 
of worship — internal and external —, do not neglect those 
righteous ceremonies held before ;** and ` 


(7) as long as the rightful protection, defence and support for the 
Arahants shall be provided by the Vajjians so that Arahants who 
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have not come may enter their realm and those who have entered 
the country may live in peace — so long may the Vajjians be expected 
not to decline, but to prosper."?? Of these, first two essential condi- 
tions reveal the significance of unity and concerted action.?® 
Having heard of these seven essential conditions of welfare which 
Buddha himself has taught the people of the Republic of Vajji, 
the Prime Minister takes leave of Buddha, fully convinced that 
the Vajjians cannot be overcome by the King of Magadha in battle, 
without diplomacy or breaking up their alliance.^* This Buddhist 
story reveals to what extent ‘national integration’ is necessary for 
the very existence and security of any country. 


III 


Asoka, “King of Magadha and Emperor of Jambudvīpa”, being 
formally initiated into Buddha’s nobel doctrines sometimes after 
three hundred years of His Mahāparinibbāna, i.e, during the 
3rd. Century B. C., has endeavoured to maintain the solidarity and 
integration of his empire. He is probably, as is evident through his 
edicts, the first emperor who has unified different kingdoms of a 
greater part of India. As already mentioned, *'united they meet, 
united they rise up, united they do their duties’? and ‘‘that what 
is not in consonance with that which is established as a good usage 
should not be introduced, nor should what is established as a good 
usage be discarded" laid down by Buddha long ago for national 
and communal wellbeing of the Vajji Republic are in reality, 
the very objectives of Asoka’s Government which also advocates the 
received tradition of righteousness, virtue and piety mentioned in 
M.R.E. (Minor Rock Edict) (Brah.) as porāņā pakiti and further 
supplemented by R. E. ( Rock Edict ) IV and R. E. VII. The fifth 
condition of this series is concerned with holding the seniors in age 
and experience in high esteem and showing regards due to them. 
Emperor Asoka with all his sincerity has also repeatedly mentioned 
in his R. E. IX, R. E, XIII the need of respectful attention to seniors 
and high personalities in all walks of life. Buddha's seventh condi- 
tion emphasises the need for providing all the existing institutions 
with necessary safeguards and lawful protection so that worthy 
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persons visiting the country may find themselves comfortable, and 
move about in safety. From R. E. II, R.E. V and R. E. XIII we 
note that it is just as Asoka himself is eager to see that his emissa- 
ries safely move about in foreign countries and are allowed facilities 
for work and that the Brahmanas and Sramanas have their freedom 
of movement in the tribal states within his Empire, so on his part, he 
must have granted similar facilities to the emissaries and merchants 
from outside. Indeed the theoretical exposition of these seven 
essential conditions geven by Lord Buddha are necessary for main- 
taining national integration and preserving sovereignty of a state 
and so Asoka has himself publicised some of these conditions 
through his edicts, 


Asoka, the Emperor, has also broadly based the scheme of toleration 
on Buddha's noble tenets. He provides meetings of the exponents of 
different faiths for a frank and free discussion and interchange of 
thoughts and ideas and aims at the growth of all men of different 
religions in the essence thereof at the national interest. Sucha 
sentiment has been displayed in his R.E. VII, XII, XIII, and P.E. 
(Pillar Edict) VI and VII. But among these Edicts, R.E. XII is the 
most important one as in this Edict AsoKa has used a very significant 
term samavayo meaning ‘Concord’ among the religious sects. In fact, 
the underlying spirit of national integration as promulgated by Asoka 
lies in the following statement found in his R.E. VII: “AN religious 
sects should live harmoniously in all parts of my dominions,’’! 5 
It is not difficult to make out from the Emperor’s trend of thought 
that wise counsel is not possible where there is no unanimity in 
decision and no unity of purpose. That is why he has laid so much 
stress on samavüyo or concord in religious as well as secular life and 
on samgha-samage or unity in a religious fraternity as in a body 
politic (Schism Pillar Edict). 


Emperor Asoka in order to ensure ‘national integration’ and to feel 
every one as belonging to one nation for the first time in the history 
of India adapts the language of his edicts and inscriptions to different 
provincial dialects and their texts and phrases and idoms mostly to 
‘those of the then known Buddha's Words. Still he serves to accord 
state recognition to the common language closely allied to Pali while 
giving a great impetus to the development of various local languages 
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as.the present attitude of the Government of India with regard to 
the language-policy. This Emperor has also developed national 
art and architecture of India, e.g. four rock-cut cave dwellings 
for the Ajivikas in “the hard and refractory syenitic granite” 
of the Barabar hills near Gaya in Bihar, monolithic pillars and 
palace-architecture throughout India. Hence we agree with B, M. 
Barua when he writes: “There cannot be a nation... without 
a true national feeling aroused and a national character formed. 
Similarly there cannot be a nationality where the group of 
people belonging to it does not consciously espouse a common 
cause of humanity, such as the elevation of human nature 
or the education of men to certain excellences of character 
(P. E.VII) From Asoka we have an open declaration that he 
aspired in his heart of hearts to be a servant of the land (desāvutike 
hosāni, S.R.E.I), and that he tried his level best to infuse this 
very idea into the mind of all his ministers, personal agents and 
subjects. In the absence of newspapers and other moden means, 
the inscriptions and proclamations were used by Asoka as means of 
keeping the people informed of how his government was being run 
and to what ends in view.”1% This is how the Emperor has been 
conscious of strengthening and integrating the Indian nation. 


IV 


Our discussion would be far from complete if we would not 
mention to what extent this ideal of national integration has 
influenced the countries beyond India. To be brief, we shall 
mention here only the instance of Japan. Like Emperor Asoka of 
India, in order in integrate the Japanese people of A. C. 604 asa 
nation Prince Shotoku, the real founder of Japanese Buddhism, 
issues the Seventeen Article Constitution which is Japan's first 
piece of legislation and the Magna Carta of the Nation based on 
Buddhism. It is still relevant to the life not only of the Japanese 
people, but also of other peoples of the world from the point of 
view of national harmony. Below is supplied an abridged form of 
that Constitution : 


“1, Harmony is to be valued, an avoidance of wanton opposition 
to be honoured ... when those high and those low are harmonious 
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and friendly, and there is concord in the discussion of business, 
things proceed spontaneously of themselves to tbeir truths, 


. 2, Sincerely revere the Three Treasures-Buddha, the Law and 
the Priesthood, the final refuge of all kinds of generated bēings, the 
supreme objects of faith in all countries ... 


“3, ... Therefore when the lord speaks, let his subjects listen and 
obey ; when the superiors act, the inferiors comply. Consequently, 
when you receive the order of the Sovereign, you should be atten- 
tive in carrying them out faithfully. If you fail in this, ruin is the 
real consequence, 


«4, All ministers and officials should make respectful propriety 
the basis of their behaviour ... 


“8, In hearing judicial cases of common people judges should 
banish avaricious desires and give up their own interests. Deal impar- 
tially with the suits brought by the people ... Nowadaysit is alleged 
that some judges seek their own profit, and attend to the cases after 
having taken bribes... Hence the poor do not know where to 
turn Such a state of affairs if brought about, would mean a 
deficiency in the duty of officials. 


"6. Punish the vicious and reward the virtuous ... Flatterers 
and deceivers are like a fatal missile which will overthrow the state, 
or a sharp sword which will destroy the people. Likewise, syco- 
phants are fond of dilating to their superiors on the errors of the 
inferiors ; to their inferiors, they ensure the faults of the superiors, 
Such men are never loyal to their lord, nor benevolent toward the 
people. All this is the source whence bread grave civil distur- 
bances. 


“7. Each person has a duty to perform; let not the sphere of 
duty be confused... All matters of state, whether great or small 
will surely be well ordered when right persons are in the positions ; 
in any period, whether critical or peaceful, all affairs will be 
peacefully settled when wise men hold sway. In this way will the 
State be lasting, and the realm be free from dangers... 


“8, All officials should go to their offices in the Caurt early in 
the morning and retire late ... if they come to their offices late, they 
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cannot meet emergencies ; if they retire early, they cannot complete 
their work. : 


“9, Sincerity is the basis of righteousness... When officials do 
not maintain sincerity, everything will fail without exception. 


“10, Let us cease from wrath, and refrain from angry looks. Let 
us not be resentful just because others oppose us, Every person has 
a mind of his own; each heart has its own learning. They may 
regard as wrong what we hold as right. We are not unquestionably 
sages, nor are ihey assuredly fools. Both of us are simply ordinary 
men... Therefore, although others may give way to anger, let us 
on the contrary dread our own faults, and though we may be sure 
that we are in the right, /et us act in harmony with all others. 


*11. Reward and punishment should be dealt out properly, consi- 
dering merit and demerit of persons clearly ... 


*12. District officials should not levy taxes arbitrarily... 


*13. All officials in office should know their own tasks. When 
they are ill or when they are sent on missions they may not be able 
to fulfil their tasks. But when they are entrusted with tasks, they 
should be have themselves harmoniously in collaboration with others, 
as if they had been in charge of their task for many years. Do not 
make trouble for official administration wlth the reason that you were 
not entrusted with the task. l 


“14, All officials, high and low, should beware of jealousy... 


“15, To disregard private benefit and to aim public benefit is the 
duty of officials ... | 


“16. People should be employed in forced labour in suitable 
seasons... People should be employed in winter months when they 
are free, and they should not be employed from spring till autumn 
when they engage in agriculture and sericulture. 


*17. Decisions on important matters should not be made in 
general by one person alone ... You should arrange matters in 
consultation with many persons so as to arrive at the right 
conclusion." 
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This Seventeen Article Canstitution introduced by this Japanese 
Prince reveals his deep love for the country and nationalistic 
approach to administration. It is one of the signal instances in this 
regard from outside India. But there are many such examples in 
favour of our discussion. Even in the vast Buddhist literature there 
are many other discourses which inspite of their religious fragrance 
directly advocate the cause of ‘national integration’ and ‘communal 
harmony’. 

V " 
Indeed Buddha's tenets of truth, peace, compassion, and tolerance 
are as relevant now-a-days as they were many centuries ahead.?* 
One the other hand, the pzssage of time has made its flame shine 
with greater luminosity. Now ''rampant materialism and the 
pursuit of individual success at all costs, have eroded the ties of 
brotherhood and community. In these circumstances it is necessary 
to remember and propagate the message of compassion of Lord 
Buddha so that hatred can be replaced by love, strife by peace and 
confrontation by cooperation," 1? 


In order to solemnise our discussion on the ideals of communal 
harmony” and ‘social integration’ as revealed in the Buddhist docu- 
meats we feel it appropriate to recall the following words of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Nobel Laureate and the Great Poet of 
India: “And I am sure, in India we have that spiritual ideal, if 
dormant but sill living, which can tolerate all differences in the 
exterior while recognizing the inner unity. 1 feel sure, in India, we 
have that golden key forged by ancient wisdom and love which will 
one day open the barred gates to bring together to the feast of good 
fellowship men who have livec separated for generations. From a 
very remote period of her history till now all the great personalities 
of India have been working in the same direction. The gospel of 
universal love that Buddha preached was the outcome of a move- 
ment.., which endeavoured to get at the kernel of spirutual unity 
breaking through all divergence of symbols and ceremonies and 
individual preferences." ?? 


With such an aspiration and hope, and the dream to be real it is 
expected that purely temporary present communal disturbances and 
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national disintegration would ‘be vapoured up gradually and India 
would be a homogeneous country having followed the path of 
tolerance shown by Gotama Buddha and His followers. _ 
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AN ANNOTATED TRANSLATION 
OF CHAPTERS XII AND XIV OF CANDRAKĪRTTS 
PRASANNAPADA 


I. W. Mabbett 


Introduction 


The Madhyamaka school of Mahāyāna Buddhism in India 
appears to be something of a scholarly growth industry these days. 
Journals such as Philosophy East and West have in the last few 
years included many articles on Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
school, and on the Indian Madhyamaka literature generally ; and 
much of the modern interest appears to be in the philosophy itself, 
rather than the problems of textual criticism that more particularly 
exercised earlier generations of scholars working on such texts as 
the M&lamadhyamakaküriküs (hereafter MK). Attempts to com- 
pare Nagarjuna with western philosophers include a study by 
Siderits and O'Brien on Nagarjuna and Zeno! and an analysis of 
the views of Nagarjuna and Wittgenstein on error by N. Katz. 
Guy Bugault has studied the logic of Nāgārjuna's thought in 
the MK,® and in several papers Kamaleswar Bhattacharya has 
emphasized the grammatical principles underlying Nāgārjuna's 
thought.“ There have been larger-scale studies also of the works 
of Nagarjuna, or of his school, including the detailed and highly 


1. M. Siderits and J. O’Brien, “Zeno and Nagarjuna on Motion", Philosophy 

East and West, vol. 26, No. 3 (1976), pp. 281-299. 

2. N. Katz, "Nāgārjuna and Wittgenstein on Error" in idem, ed,, Buddhism 
and Western Philosophy, New Delhi, 1981, pp. 306-327. 

3. G. Bugault, "Logic and Dialectics in the Madhyamakakarikas", Journal 
of Indian Philosophy, vol. 11 (1983), pp. 7-76. 

4. Forexample, “The Grammatical Basis of Nagarjuna’s Arguments : Some 
Further Considerations," Indologica Taurinensia, vols. 8-9 (1980-81), pp. 
35-43. 
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compact survey of Madhyamaka literature by David Ruegg® and 
the collection of translations and studies of Nāgārjuna's works 
by C. Lindtner.? Most recently there has been the substantial tran- 
slation and study of the MK by David Kalupahana.” It must be 
stressed that this is a representative sample only, not a bibliography. 


Some of the modern re-examination of Madhyamaka thought is 
conspicuously concerned to rehabilitate the ideas and arguments of 
Nāgārjuna and his followers, seeking to show that they are philoso- 
phically respectable, in ways that scholars of older generations such 
as Stcherbatsky and La Vallée Poussin might have been unwilling to 
accept (though as both these changed their views substantially it is 
impossible to be quite sure about this). Modern philosophical ideas, 
and even modern symbolic logic, have been called in aid to explore 
in a more sophisticated way than formerly the inner coherence of 
Nāgārjuna”s thought. My own view is that, on the whole, the results 
of this re-appraisal are not as illuminating as might be hoped. 


There is no doubt either of the authenticity (many other works 
traditionally attributed to Nāgārjuna are unlikely to be from his 
hand) or of the central importance of the MK, the /ocus classicus of 
Madhyamaka philosophy. This text was the subject of a number 
of commentaries, in Sanskrit and Tibetan, and of these commen- 
taries the best known is Candrakirti’s Prasannapada, written several 
centuries after the life of Nāgārjuna at a time when the schism 
between the Prāsangikas and the Svātantrikas was splitting the 
school. (Candrakīrti refers to the rival views of Buddhapālita and 
Bhāvaviveka, whose philosophies have themselves attracted renewed 
scholarly attention in recent years.) Since the publication of Louis 
de La Vallée Poussin’s text of the Prasannapadā in the early 
years of the present century,* studies of the MK have been greatly 


5. D. S. Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhyamaka School of Philosophy in 
India, Wiesbaden, 1981. 


6. C. Lindtner, Nagarjuniana: Studies in the Writings and Philosophy of 
Nagarjuna, Copenhagen, 1982. 


Still not available for consultation at the time of writing. 


8. L. de La Vallée Poussin, ed., Mūlamadhyamakakārikūs de Nagarjuna, 
avec la Prasannapadā, commentaire de Candrakirti (Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
vol. [V), St. Petersburg, 1903-1913. 
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influenced by Candrakirti’s interpretations, because itis in this text 
that the MK itself is most conveniently to be read in Sanskrit. It is 
indeed perhaps regrettable that relatively few scholars have taken 
the time to investigate the manuscripts, but there is no doubt of the 
value and substantial correctness of La Vallée Poussin’s reconstruc- 
tion of the text. (Since the recent discovery of another manuscript 
by G. Tucci, it has perhaps become timely for another edition to be 
attempted, and it is much to be hoped that before long the great 
labour involved will be undertaken.) 


In Volume XV (pp. 47-84) of the Journal of Ancient Indian History, 
entitled Dīneša-Vandanā, edited by Samaresh Bandyopadhyay and 
published by the University of Calcutta, I presented a translation 
of chapter XVI of the Prasannapadā, one of the few remaining 
chapters not previously translated into English, and offered in the 
introduction to it some comments on the present state of scholar- 
ship on the text ; there is no need to repeat them here. The present 
article embodies a translation of the only other two chapters still 
apparently standing in need, and the remarks made in the previous 
article about chapter XVI will apply to them. 


In the present work I have used the following sources : 


1. The manuscript in the Cambridge University Library, 
which inter alia was used by La Vallée Poussin for his 
edition, This is a clear legible MS, though marred by 
numerous minor scribal errors ; these errors are usually 
trivial and obvious and not worth recording here. This MS 
will be abbreviated as ‘C’ in the translation. 9 


A photocopy of a photocopy of the Rome MS brought 
from Nepal by G. Tucci, made available to me by the 
courtesy of Professor J. W. de Jong, used here for the 
reading of the verses of the MK. This, being a copy at 
two removes from the original, is very difficult to read, and 
in some places it has not been possible to decide on the 
textual reading with any confidence. It is abbreviated as 
‘R? in the translation. 


[9 


9, Thanks are due to Mr R. Jamieson, of the Cambridge University Library, 
for facilitating my access to this MS and to the resources of the Library. 
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3. The published edition by L. de La Vallée Poussin, men- 
tioned above, which refers in the notes to variant readings 
Without specifying which MS consulted has which reading. 
In the translation it is abbreviated as Pr., with page and 
line references ; the abbreviation LVP refers to the editorial 
notes in this edition. 


"x 


The edition by P. L. Vaidya, Madhyamakašāstra of 
Nagarjuna, with the commentary: Prasannapadā by Candra- 
kirti (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 10) Darbhanga, 1960. 
This is not substantially different from the Pr. of LVP. 


It may be added that, since the publication of my translation of 
chapter XVI, I have gained access to a copy of the German transla- 
tion by S. Schayer, Ausgewählte Kapitel aus. der Prasannapadā 
(V, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI). Einleitung, Übersetzung und Aner- 
kennungen, Krakow, 1931. It is of substantial value, despite the 
translator's policy of leaving important Sanskrit terms untran- 
slated. 


The two chapters offered here, though they are perhaps the last 
to be translated into English, are not merely trivial or arcane in 
subject-matter. Indeed, they could well be described as provocative 
or revolutionary if they were all that were left of the MK. Chapter 
Twelve seeks to show that suffering (duhkha), the idea of which can 
reasonably be considered the starting-point of the whole of Buddhist 
teaching, is a meaningless notion, unintelligible, even non-existent 
(though strictly speaking Madhyamaka does not assert that things 
exist or do not exist ; it seeks to show the flaws in arguments that 
advance such assertions). Chapter Fourteen seeks to show similarly 
that it does not make sense to speak of anything interacting with 
anything, so that it is impossible coherently to describe anybody as 
seeing or hearing or sensing anything, or indeed of anything having 
any contact with anything else. 


Taken out of the context of the rest of the MK, the reasoning of 
Nāgārjuna in these chapters, even with the usually cogent exegesis 
of Candrakīrti, may seem obscure, but these chapters are no more 
than particular applications of. the logic which elsewhere in the MK’ 
is developed in a variety of directions in the attempt to show, as 
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Madhyamaka would have it, that all possible statements which 
predicate anything about anything which is supposed to exist are, 
properly analysed, incoherent and meaningless from the point of 
view ultimate truth. R. Robinson argued that the Madhyamaka 
attempt to pull off such a stunning feat of logic really rested upon 
a number of quite spurious principles,” and though his reasoning 
seems in fact to show misunderstanding of Madhyamaka methods at 
some points, his conclusion is in general true. For all that, the MK 
stands as a remarkable monument to the intellectual virtuosity of 
Mahāyāna philosophy. 


To make the meaning clearer than would otherwise be the case, 
it might be as well to set out here the underlying principles of which 
the arguments in these chapters are particular applications. 


The thought in the MK is preoccupied with the relationship 
between any given thing (generally speaking each chapter is con- 
cerned with a particular type of thing) and something else on which 
the first depends. Thus, an effect is dependent or contingent upon 
its cause ; a predicate is dependent or contingent upon its subject, 


If a thing we speak about is real, it must have what Madhya- 
maka calls intrinsic reality (svabhāva). Having this, it must be 
capable of existing on its own ; it is not dependent on anything 
else. Ifit were so dependent, it would not be a real thing in itself ; 
it would simply be an aspect of the other thing, as roundness is an 
aspect. of a ball, not a separate entity, or, in the sentence 
*Devadatta walks", walking is an aspect of Devadatta, not a 
separate entity.** 


At this point it is important to understand that Madhyamaka 
does not distinguish between aspects or attributes that are part of 
the definition of the thing characterized and its other, merely con- 
tingent, characteristics. Thus anything whatsoever that can be said 


10. R. Robinson, “Did Nagarjuna really refute all philosophical views 7” 
Philosophy East and West, vol. 22, No. 3 (1972), pp. 325-331. 


11. On the paradigm case of “going”, see MK chap. 2 and I. W. Mabbett, 
«Nāgārjuna and Zeno on Motion", Philosophy East and West, vol. 34, 
No. 4 (1984), pp. 401-420. 
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about Devadatta is, from one point of view, to be regarded as part 
of the definition of him. If he happens to be suffering, then suffer- 
ing is just an aspect of him and there is no intrinsically real entity, 
‘suffering’, separate from the entity Devadatta.. 


Making this confusion, Madhyamaka finds it easy to argue that 
all statements about the relationships between subject and predicate 
or cause and effect are unintelligible and contradictory. 


In the first place, if we assume for the sake of argument that the 
subject or cause is real, we must recognize that the effect or predi- 
cate is dependent on the subject or cause ; being dependent, it has 
no separate reality of its own but is only an aspect of the other. In 
the case of the sufferer’s responsibility for his suffering, it follows 
that the sufferer has his suffering as part of his own nature, is 
defined by his suffering. Thus, if the sufferer suffers by definition, 
then there is suffering as soon as the sufferer exists ; to say “the 
sufferer suffers” is a tautology, and the addition of the predicate 
“suffers” is redundant. 


To avoid this, the opponent (in the MK it is the followers of 
pluralist and realist doctrines in the Hinayāna who appear to be the 
chief targets) may wish to say that, after all, the subject or cause is, 
in itself, devoid of the predicate or effect, which is super-added to it 
as a matter of contingent fact. But then the real nature of the 
subject or cause (e.g. the sufferer) would: have to be defined as 
lacking the predicate or effect (e.g. suffering), and this would lead 
to contradictions, such as “the non-sufferer suffers", or, since 
Devadatta does not walk by definition and is therefore by nature a 
non-walker, “the non-walker walks.” 


Chop logic, perhaps, but this is basically the dilemma by which 
Nagarjuna, ably seconded by Candrakirti, seeks to trap anybody 
who wishes to say anything about anything. The relationships 
handled in the present two chapters may be tabulated as follows : 


^ 


Subject or Cause Predicate or Effect 
Sufferer Suffering 
Earlier suffering Later suffering 
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Subject or Cause Predicate or Effect | 


Individual in former life f lndividual in later life 
Cause of cause of suffering Cause of suffering 
One thing Another thing, 


defined by its 
relationship to the first as 
“different” 

A thing The property which 
that thing 
has of being “different” 
from other things 


The treatment here of the relationship between cause and 
effect12 assimilates effects to predicates or attributes, and in so 
doing of course appears to follow the satkāryavāda associated with 
Samkhya: an effect is not a separate event or entity, but simply a 
new manifestation of a single underlying reality ; but Madhyamaka 
goes further to deny the intelligibility of the supposed underlying 
reality, asserting that the effect can be considered neither as 
different from nor as identical to its cause. 


Therefore all statements about things and events are meaning- 
less. This is not the same as saying that nothing exists and nothing 
happens, and Madhyamaka is careful to assert that it is asserting 
nothing, only showing the impossibility of meaningfully asserting 
anything about either existence or non-existence. Even the Buddha 
cannot be said either to exist or not to exist (MK 25:18), and the 
Buddha did not teach anything about anything (MK 25'24: na kva 
cit kasya cit kašcit dharmo buddhena dešitah) ; life is but a dream 
(MK 17°33). 


12. Discussed explicitly at various points in the MK ; see especially MK 


chap. VIII. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


CRITIQUE OF SUFFERING ( Duhkhapariksa ) 


Here it might be objected’: There is (such a thing as) a self 
(ütma), since the suffering associated with it exists ; for it is said 
here [ie. by the author, Candrakirti, himself ] that the fivefold 
clinging to the manifestations of personality (paficopàdànaskandha) 
is (equivalent to) suffering,? and that exists. Further, there can 
be no point to (the concept of) such suffering if the suffering exists 
independently of any subject. Hence a subject for suffering does 
indeed exist, and it is the (experiencing) self. 


But the answer is as follows :? the self would indeed exist 
if in fact suffering existed. [But that is not the case, | for that 
[suffering, if it existed ] would have to come into being autono- 
mously (svayamkrtam), or derivatively (parakrtam), or both autono- 
mously and derivatively, or without any cause (heturahitam) ;* and 
this very effect (karyam), whether postulated by any of the (four) 
methods, does not make sense. As is declared (by Nāgārjuna) in 
demonstration of this :* | 


1. Some would have it that suffering is self-caused, or 
derivative (parakrtam), or botb, or without any cause, but 
any such effect makes no sense (karyam na yujyate). 


On that .question, some disputants propound the view that 
suffering is self-caused ; others, again, say that it is epiphenomenal ; 
yet others say that it is caused in both ways; and some say that it 
simply arises without cause. And yet, in all (four) respects, the 
Suffering postulated as an effect, as what is to be brought about 
(kartavyam), does not make sense. This much is simply the 
conclusion (yet to be demonstrated). (Nāgārjuna) declares in 
demonstration of it : 


2. If it were self-caused (svayam krtam), then it would 
not come into being contingently (pratītya),* whereas any 
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later manifestations of personality (skandhál) must come 
into existence contingently upon certain former manifesta- 
tions,” 


Because later manifestations, (e.g) those associated with birth 
(aupapattyamsikoh),® arise contingently upon former manifestations, 
(e.g.) those associated with death (maraņāntikān), it follows that 
suffering which is self-caused cannot arise.* 


Now, since suffering does not arise derivatively either, (Nagar- 
juna) goes on to demonstrate as much : 


3. If thé later (manifestations) were different from the 
former, or the former other than the later, then suffering 
would be derivative, for the later would be the product of 
the former, which would be different from them,*? 


If the later manifestations of personality associated with birth 
were different from the former manifestations associated with 
death, or if the former** manifestations associated with death were 
„other than the later associated with birth, then indeed suffering 
would be derived from something other than itself; and yet no 
difference between them (the former and later manifestations) can 
. be found, because of the connection of cause and effect that subsists 
(between them) (Aetuphalasambandhüvasthanát). % As will be said 
(by Nāgārjuna) below.** : 


When one thing exists contingently upon another, it is not 
identical with that other, but it is not different either. 
Therefore, it is not annihilated (ucchinnam) and it is not 
eternal (šāšvatam).* * 


Hence suffering cannot exist derivatively. For, given the distinc- 
tion (between different manifestations), it would be possible to say 
that distinct later (manifestations) are caused by distinct former 
(manifestations) only if there were such a difference ; and that is 
not in fact the case; therefore suffering does not arise as a conse- 
quence of anything different from itself (parakrtam). 


But then it might be argued (by a Hinayüna opponent) as 
follows: we do not claim that suffering is self:caused because it 
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is caused by suffering itself. Rather, we say that suffering is self- 
caused because it is self-caused by the individual being of which it 
is the proper attribute (svapudgalena) [ie. by the person whose 
suffering it is ], not by a different entity which causes it and trans- 
fers it (to the individual to whom it belongs) 75 


But the answer is as follows : 


4. If suffering were a product of the individual self (which : 
it manifests) (svapudgalakrtam), whatever could this indivi- 
dual be, which itself lacks suffering and yet is the means by 
which suffering is self-caused 718 | 


If it is hypostatized (parikalpyate)*" that this human suffering, 
which is defined by the fivefold clinging to the manifestations of 
personality, is self-caused by the individual self (wbich it manifests), 
then it is necessary to postulate this individual through which 
suffering is self-caused. In that case, if the suffering by which the 
(bypostatized) individual which it manifests (svapudgalah) is identi- 
fied (praj&üapyate)'? (i.e. the suffering at a given moment which is 
defined by the clinging to existence which in turn is that of the 
individual) is caused by that (very individual), then it becomes 
possible to distinguish (the individual) (bhedena kathyatām),!* 
identifying one thing as the suffering and another as that which 
causes it (idam tadduhkham ayam asja karteti). ‘On this view, the 
individual, which is constituted by its clinging to existence in the 
form of human suffering ‘manusyaduhkhopadanena pudgalena), itself 
causes that very suffering. But then in that case the suffering is not 
caused by the individual which it manifests (na...svapudgalakrtam) ; 
it is caused by a different individual (fatparapudgalakrtam eva) (i.e. 
by the past individua] whose action causes the present suffering). 
Perhaps it might be argued that, even though there is a different 
existence (upādānabheda), there is not a different individual ; but 
this too is false. The reason for this is that it is not possible to 
attach meaning to the concept of an individual separate and distinct 
from its existence. Thus we see that suffering is not caused by the 
individual which it manifests.?° 


Here it might be objected: who makes out that suffering is 
caused by the individual which it manifests ? On the contrary, 
suffering is produced by a different individual. (For example) a 
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human individual is an entity quite separate from the suffering 
belonging to a god (in the subsequent rebirth). Because the human 
individual bringing about the suffering of the god transfers it 
to that god-iadividual, and because the god-individual is identified 
by the god-suffering, therefore that suffering belonging to that 
individual is necessarily produced by a different individual. 


But the answer is as follows : 


5. If suffering is (said to) originate from a different indi- 
vidual (i. e. to be created by another person than the 
sufferer), then what constitutes the one (i.e, the sufferer) 
which is itself devoid of suffering and to which suffering is 
imparted by another which creates it ? 


If the god's suffering is created by the human individual, and if 
that suffering is bestowed by the human individual which creates it 
upon another entity, a god-individual, then how can there be such 
an entity as this god-individual which is (by definition) not 
possessed of god-suffering, but upon which nevertheless such ged- 
suffering is bestowed 7?! Thus the receiver of a suffering which is 
created by a different individual?? simply does not exist. 


Now, (Nāgārjuna) further shows how the (individual) which 
bestows (the suffering) likewise does not exist : 


6. If suffering is (said to) originate from a different indi- 
vidual, what can this different individual be, which is 
without suffering and which, creating suffering, bestows it 
on another ?2? 


What manner of (human individual) can this be, which is (in 
itself, by definition) devoid of that very human existence (manusyo- 
pādānena) by which it is defined as a (human) individual?*, and 
which, creating the god-suffering, is supposed to bestow it upon the 
god-individual ?*5 Therefore suffering does not arise as the crea- 
tion of another individuál. 


7. Granted then that no such thing can be demonstrated 
as suffering which is self-created, how can it (alternatively) 
be derivative? For suffering which another entity created 
would be a self-created (attribute) belonging to that other. 
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a 


If the suffering of a god-individual is derivative, being created by 
a human individual, then surely that suffering is necessarily the 
self-created suffering of the human individual; and this, as 
(Nagarjuna) has said, is not the case.** So, because the concept 
of self-created suffering cannot be sustained, such suffering is not 
created by the human individual ; in that case, how can the 
suffering of a different individual, identified as a god, be created 
by another entity? And so it follows that suffering cannot arise 
derivatively. 


Now (Nāgārjuna) goes on to demonstrate the falsity of both 
propositions (suffering is autonomous ; suffering is derivative) by 
another argument : 


8. For this reason, then, suffering is not self-created ; a 
thing cannot be created by that self-same thing. Butif 
another thing (likewise) cannot be self-created?", how could 
suffering be created by anything else ?7° 


Insofar as suffering is not self-created, *? hence the (concept of) 
suffering being brought about by itself along with (the concept of it 
being brought about) by another entity are jointly discredited 
(svaparābhyām duhkhasya kāraņam na yujyate).*9% Why is this? 
Given that (the concept of) a process acting on itselfis contra- 
dictory,®* a thing cannot be created by that self-same thing ; tbere- 
fore it is not self-created. By the same token,it is not®? derived 
from anything else. This is because whatever other entity is 
postulated as the agent of creation (karotīti parikalpyate) cannot 
itself be self-created, brought into being by itself (atmanà nispannah), 
since it must in its turn be contingent upon a cause other than itself. 
If a thing is not brought into being by itself, then how, lacking any 
intrinsic reality (svabhāva**), can it create anything else ??^ This is 
impossible. 


Next (Nāgārjuna) declares false the proposition that (suffering) 
is created by both (in combination): 


Sab. If suffering could be brought about in each way 
severally (ekaikakrtam) (i.e. by itself, and by another cause), 
then it could be brought about by both (together).** 
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If the effectuation of suffering were to be secured in:each way 
severally, then suffering cou!d be created by both together. But it is. 
not effected in each way severally, this fallacy having been shown 
above (uktadosāt). For example: when death cannot ‘be brought 
about by (either of two) causes acting severally, it cannot be 
brought about by both together. ° 


Now, siase further suffering does not arise causelessly, 
(Nagarjuna) declares : 


9cd. Not brought about by anything else, and not 
brought about by itself, how can suffering exist without 
any cause 78? | : 


-“Not brought about by anything else” means that there is no 
bringing about, no effectuation, of it by any other entity. “Not 
brought about by itself” maans that there is no bringing about of 
it by itself. For the reasons given above, suffering is not created by 
itself, and is not created Sy anything else. How in that case can 
it exist without any cause, like the fragrance of a flower growing in 
the sky ?7** And since there is no such thing as suffering, how can 
there be any such thing as the self (atma) which is its substrate ? 


we ane 


- Just as, by the application of the tetralemma (caturdha 
vicaryamanam ; i.e. by the denial of the four possibilities of the 
catuskotikā), suffeirng is shown to non-existent, even so are 
extraneous entities such as seeds, shoots, pots and cloth to be 
analysed, as (Nagarjuna) goes on to declare: 


10ab. Not only is it suffering which the fourfold analysis 
(caturvidhyam) fails to demonstrate ; 


in all cases. E R 


10cd. it fails to demonstrate (the reality of) any extraneous 
entities also.** - GE || ve 


Tne whole demonstration (of the unintelligibility of such 
concepts) is to be applied in the same way as above (i.e. just as 
the idea of suffering makes no sense, ideas of objects in the world or 
of the experiencing self make no sense). Now, if indeed these 
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entities such as suffering do not arise (in any manner shown) 
by the fourfold analysis, then by what method is it possible to show 
their existence ? 


The answer is as follows: if these things such as suffering were 
possessed of intrinsic reality (svabhāvato ... syur), then it would 
certainly be possible to validate them by one or another of the four 
methods (caturņām prakārāņām i.e. the catuskotikā). But no such 
validation exists, Therefore things such as suffering are not 
possessed of intrinsic reality ; that is the proof. -The phenomenal 
reality*? of things such as suffering acquires its identity, its existence, 
merely from delusion,** and the demonstration of the (doctrine of 
conditional origination (pratītyasamutpūda) is to be sought from 
this (phenomenal reality). Hence conditional origination means 
simply the conditionality of one thing on another (idampratyayatā), 
and it is demonstrated by the rejection of all four lemmas (of the 
catuskotika) through the arguments rehearsed above, following the 
methods prescribed in the chapter on the analysis of act and 
agent;*?, the demonstration (of the doctrine of conditional 
origination) must thereby be acknowledged. 

As it is said: 


f 


According to the dialecticians,*? suffering is created by itself,** 
or by something else, or by both, or-else it arises without cause ; 
but according to you it arises conditionally.*5 


It has further been said** in the Upaliprcchá : 


Mauy there are who shudder in terror at the horrors of hell in 
thousands, yet on the contrary there is nobody who falls into one 
of the dreaded evil states. *" i 


No more has any thing or anybody fashioned the black weapons 
of death. It is in imagination that the weapons of the evil states 
seem to fall upon the bodies of the fallen, 


And delightful golden pavilions are brought into being, superb, 
charming with their radiance ; nobody has made them — they have 
‘been built purely by the imagination. - 
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But the world is an imaginary projection, or a product of the 
grip (on the mind) of delusive conceptions ; what is real is illusion, 
like a mirage, it is all projection, 


and so it continues. And in the same vein ;*9 


The World-Conqueror (the Buddha, jinena) has taught the 
doctrine from the point of view of provisional truth (samvrti). As 
ye behold the determined (samskrta), such and no other*? is the 
undetermined (i.e. there is no difference between relative and abso- 
lute reality ; nirvāņa and samsāra are the same thing). From the 
point of view of things as they really are, there exists no man, no 
self, Such is the essential nature of all the world. 


A good or bad deed is not extinguished ;5? one must experience 
what one has done oneself. But there is no transmigration of the 
(karmic) fruits of an act, and lacking any cause of arising, one 
cannot experience their consequences. 51 


- All things are vain, empty, null, nugatory, like froth, illusory 
like a mirage, eternally void ; moreover from the point of view of 
provisional truth it is taught that they are separate (i.e. not 
possessed of enduring reality). 


. As is an echo that depends for its arising upon the mountains, 
the caves, the cliffs, the inaccessible fastnesses or the river streams 
— learn that even so is everything that is determined (samskrta) ; 
illusory like a mirage is all the world. 


And so it continues, 


Here ends the twelfth chapter, entitled “Analysis of Suffering", 
in the Madhyamaka commentary Prasannapadā composed by 
Acàrya Candrakirti. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
ANALYSIS OF INTERACTION ( Samsarga*? ) 


Here the opponent may object :5? entities (bhava) do indeed 
possess intrinsic reality (svabhava), because it is taught that there is 
interaction between them. There can be no interaction of what 
does not exist, as for example between the son and the daughter of 
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a barren. woman. It is taught that there is interaction of deter- 
minate things (samskārāņām): ‘Conditioned by the eye and by 
objects of vision (rūpāņi)**, vision arises.55 The union (samnipāta) 
of these three is their contact (sparsa), Simultaneously with 
contact arises feeling (vedaná)*?." Thus runs the passage. Thus 
awareness (samjña) and feeling are in a state of interconnection 
(samsrstāv) ; these two elements (dharmau) are not disconnected 
(nāsamsrstau)*" ; and so it is taught that there is interaction of 
determinate things. Thus, on account of this teaching of interac- 
tion, there does indeed exist an intrinsic reality of entities. 


The answer is as follows. This would indeed be the case if 
in fact there were such a thing as interaction. (But there is not), 
because : 


1. Seeing, the seer and the seen: these three terms cannot 
achieve mutual interaction, whether between any two or of 
all three. 


In this verse, "the seen” (drastavyam) is the object of vision 
(rūpam) ; “seeing” (darsanam): is the eye (caksur); "the seer” is 
(visual) consciousness (vijfidnam). There is no interaction between 
any given two of these three. There is no interaction of cye and 
object of vision, or of eye and consciousness, or of consciousness 
and object of vision ; thus there arises no interaction of any given 
two; all the more, .further, is it impossible for there to be 
interaction "of all three"—t1hat is, of these three elements simul- 
taneously, 


Just as there is no interaction of any given two or of all three 
of the seen, seeing and the seer, even so: 


2ab. In the same light is one to regard desire, the desirer 
and the object of desire. 


There is no interaction between desire and the desirer, or 
between desire and the object of desire, or between the desirer and 
the object of desire,** or between the three simultaneously. And, 
as with these, so also : 


2cd. (One isto regard similarly), analysed each into three 
(traidhena ; i.e. as an event involving subject, verb and 
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object), the other afflictions (klešās)** and the other sense- 
fields (ayatanàni)*?. 


These do not enter into interaction with each other. (What has) 
three categories is threefold ; being -characterised by threefoldness 
is tripartition (traidhā); in the light of this tripartite analysis (are 
to be regarded similarly) "the other afflictions" — that is, hatred, 
delusion, and so forth ; and these are to be analysed each into 
three: hatred, the hater and the object of hatred, and so forth, 
and, (in the case of the dyatanas) ear, hearer and sound beard,?! 
and so forth. Why is it, then, that there is no interaction between 
these? (Nagarjuna) explains : 


3, Interaction must be between mutually different things, 
and, in the case of the thing seen and the other terms, such 
difference is not found ; which being so (...yad), they cannot 
achieve mutual interaction 9? 


“Which being so" (yad) is in the sense of because”. If there 
were mutual difference of the object seen and the other terms, then 
the interaction would be between one thing and another different 
from it, as for example milk and water ; but, because in fact there 
can arise no such difference between the object seen and the other 
terms, hence they do not achieve interaction.*? Further: 


.4. Not only does (this) difference not apply to the 
thing seen and the other terms; there is no difference 
in the case of anything ( interacting ) with anything what- 
soever. 


It is not only in the case of terms which, like the object seen 
and its correlates, stand to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect (kāryakāraņabhāvasthitānām) that no difference can be predi- 
cated. We are brought to the conclusion (avasiyatüm) that it 
-cannot be predicated of any objects at all, even pots and cloth.** 
Seeing that the apparent mutual difference of the object seen and 
the other terms is unreal, Nagarjuna declares : 


5. Something which is different®> (from something else). 
counts as different only in relation to (pratitya)®® a 
different (thing) (anyatpratitya). A different thing does not 
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count as different without a different thing (rte anyetah). 
In the case where one thing is related to another, it cannot 
exist as different from that other, 


On this view, the thing that is called a pot js identified as 
different from a cloth.*$ This thing qualified as “different” is 
different in its relation to a different thing.9? In the absence of the 
different thing, lacking that other, the (thing qualified as) “different” 
cannot be different without something from which to be different."? 
In the case where a thing called a pot is “different” in relation to a 
different thing called a cloth, it follows that the thing called a 
pot cannot exist as different from the thing called a cloth ;7? so we 
must conclude. When a thing exists in relation to another thing, it 
is not different” from that other, because of its relationship 
of dependence upon it — just as in the case of (the relationship 
between) shoot and seed, or short and long. On this point, 
Nagarjuna will say below :?? l 


When one thing exists in relationship to another, it is not 
identical with that other thing, but it is not different either. 
Therefore it is not annihilated and it is not eternal.7* 


Here it may be objected: if the cloth is different from the pot, 
and the pot is “different” in relation to the separately existing 
(prthagbhūtam) cloth, what is wrong with that ? The answer is as 
follows : 


6. If a different thing were “different” from a different 
(i.e. other) thing, then it would exist apart from that 
different things ; (but) then that (first) different thing does 
not exist as different" * without the (other) different thing ; 
therefore (being different, and thus lacking a necessary 
condition for difference), it does not exist. 


Here are included three meanings of “different”. The word 
“different” is used, firstly, in identifying (a given separate entity for 
the purpose of discussion); secondly, in relation to a (second) 
separate entity (contrasting with the first) ; thirdly, in designating 
what can be attributed (to a given entity; i.e. the property of 
**difference”).”” If the thing called a pot were different"? from the 
(second,) different (thing called) cloth, then the thing called a pot 
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would be “different” even in the absence of the different thing 
called cloth.. This "'differeme'” would then be predicable of the 
pot considered as a singular entity quite independent of the cloth,77 
In the case where something is different from something else, the 
first is demonstrable (sidhyati) (as the subject of ‘‘difference’’) even 
without the second, Thus, the given entity, the pot, is. not 
dependent for its” own unique character (svarūpanispattāv) upon the 
(second,) different (entity,) the cloth. Thus the. attribute of 
difference” would still inbere even in a pot where there was 
no “different” cloth; the rot would possess (the attribute of) 
*otherness" (paratvam) wittout any reference to (nirapeksasya) 
the cloth. .But in fact the sicgular"? pot, considered independently 
of the cloth, is not seen to have the property of “difference”. Thus, 
when one says that someting is different”, whatever thing is 
c different” in relation to whatever (other thing), that thing is 
thereby not different, as must manifestly be acknowledged. 


Here it-may.be objected: if indeed there is no “difference” of 
,anything from anything else, then surely it was not legitimate to 
say (as was said above in verse 5): "Because a (given) 
different thing counts as 'd-fferent' (only) in relation to a different 
thing, therefore that different thing is not in fact ‘different’.” 


The answer is as follows: specifically in the sense that one 
identifies the “difference” of things in terms of their mutual 
relationships (parasparāpeks:kī bhāvānām anyatvasiddhir), one can 
use the expression *'differert" from the point of view of conven- 
tional usage (laukike vyavahüre)'? ; but, analysing it from the 
standpoint of reality (vastutac), we say that there is no such thing as 
“difference”. M ; 


(But it mizht be objected :) Even allowing this, even on the 
assumption that there is no such thing9? as “difference”, a pot 
is said to be something d ferent from cloth according to the 
conventional signification (/okasamvrtyá) ; why is there not then 
said to be any difference between a shoot and a seed (i.e. between 
cause and effect, as two separate entities) ? 


The answer is as follows: but even the ordinary man (loko) 
does not argue for a difference between shoot and seed in the same 
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way as between pot and cloth. This is because (such an argument) 
would entail the fallacy of denying the antecedent consequent 
relation - between them, -as between pot and cloth (Janyajanaka- 
bhavaprasangat),** and also the fallacy of simultaneity.*?* Further, 
an ordinary man may sow a mere seed, and subsequently point 
to the tree that it has produced, saying: “This tree was sown by 
me.” Thus it may be ascertained that, even in popular usage 
(Joke'pi), there is indeed no “otherness” of things that stand to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect.®* 


Here the objection may be raised; if it were possible to make 
a genuine judgement that one separate object was “other” 
(parabuddhih) in relation to another separate object, then it would 
be erroneous to conclude that it was not different, But that is not 
what we assert. On the contrary, what we call difference is a 
generic characteristic (sāmanyavišeso). Where it inheres** in an 
object, that object is said to be “other” even without reference to 
any separate object. Therefore our argument will not permit the 
imputation of the error mentioned. 


The answer is as follows: this would indeed be the case if 
“difference” in this precise sense (eva) existed. But it does not. 
This '*difference" which, on your showing, is postulated (kalpya- 
münam) must be postulated to inhere either in something which is 
different or in something which is not different. Demonstrating that 
neither case can arise, Nāgārjuna declares : 


Tab. Difference does not reside in a thing which is different, 
and it does not reside in a thing which is not difterent.*5 


Here (to take the first case) it is postulated that difference 
inheres in something which is different, What, then, is meant by 
the postulation of difference 7?* For difference is projected" by 
you in order to validate the attribute of being "different". But the 
expression “different”, even without difference, is (already) vali- 
dated. Because this difference is projected upon a different object 
Which, precisely, already possesses the attribute of being different, 
so it is that difference does not arise in a thing which is different. 5? 
Now (to take:the other case), difference** does not exist (either) 
in a thing which is not different, What is not different is identical 
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(ekas), and in that case there must be identity, which is contradic- 
tory to difference. Hence, because of this contradiction, difference 
does not arise either in a thing which is not different. There 
cannot come into existence anything which escapes these (contra- 
dictories) (ie. which is neither in a different nor in a non-different 
thing,?? so difference cannot cóme to be (an attribute) of something 
which escapes these alternatives (because such a thing does not 
exist), Therefore it (i.e. difference) does not exist at all.°* And 
since difference thus does not exist at all, it follows that there 
further does not exist any “different” object in which ''difference" 
necessarily inheres (anyatvasamavāyanibandhano)?* and which 
stands as the ground for the use of the term and the concept 
"different '?? ; that much is proved. 


Here the opponent may object: even if difference does not 
exist (ie. is not assumed as a prior condition), even so there can 
indeed be such a thing as a “different” (object), and in the absence 
of. (such a thing as) “difference” (an object which is “different” 
may not be admitted as existing ; therefore there is indeed such a 
thing as difference. 


The answer is as follows : 


7cd. There being no such thing as difference, nothing 
(can possess the property of being) either different or the 
same,** 


Since it has already been established that there is no such thing 
as difference, then, given that difference is non-existent, how can 
anything be either “different” or “the same” ? The meaning of the 
expression "the same" is “without difference”. Therefore (an 
object) can. be neither different nor the same.** 


Here the opponent may object: (the terms of interaction) such 
as darsana exist, because interaction exists (i.e. there is interaction 
between subject, verb and object, as illustrated in the discussion 
beginning in.verse 1 of the present chapter). In this case, even if 
it is allowed that the non-existence of the property of difference in 
(the terms) such as seeing has been established, nevertheless there 
is indeed interaction between the three (i.e. seeing, the seer and the 
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seen) in the form of conjunction, union, contact (samnipātah 
samgatih sparsa 'itl). Therefore, since interaction does indeed exist, 
(the terms of interaction) such as seeing do occur. 


The answer is as follows: it would be so if indeed there 
were any such thing as interaction between them ; but there ig 
not. That there is not is what Nagarjuna now goes on to demon- 
strate : 


8ab. (The idea of) the interaction of a thing with itself 
or of a different thing with a different thing is unintelligible 
(na yujyate). 


(The thought) here is that, if there were interaction between (the 
terms) such as seeing, then it would have to be imagined (parikal- 
pyeta) as (interaction between terms possessing) either identity (to 
each other) or difference (between each other). Now, there is no 
interaction in the case where they are identical.?9 For milk if it 
exists in isolation (ekakam), without any relationship to water, it 
cannot be said to interact with water.?" But on the other hand 
there is no interaction when the terms bave separate existence?? 
either. If milk is constituted as an entity separate from water, 
then likewise it cannot be described as interacting with water.?? 
So it is with (the terms) such as seeing: if we imagine that there 
is interaction, taking the hypothesis of identity (of anything with 
anything), then there can be no such interaction because of the 
fallacy of postulating interaction of one and the same (term, i.e.) 
"eye" (ekaikasyāpi caksusah samsrstiprasangāt) (i.e. the fallacy of 
reflexive action, a thing acting upon itself). Likewise there is no 
interaction on the hypothesis of separateness, because of the fallacy 
of imagining the interaction with anything of. an isolated eye, cons- 
tituted as existing separately from (the other terms of interaction) 
such as visible objects. In the absence of interaction, seeing and 
everything else (that interacts) do not exist. That much is 
proved. š 


Here the opponent may object: even allowing that interaction 
may not exist, nevertheless we may assume the existence?°° of the 
participant in interaction (samsrjyamànam), the product of interac- 
tion (samsrstam) and the initiator of interaction (samsrastā), since 
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none has been disproved. And the participant, product and initiator 
cannot come into being without (the existence of) interaction. 
Therefore there must indeed be such a thing as interaction. 


But the answer is as follows : this too does not make sense Since 
it has been demonstrated that there is no such thing as interaction, 
then, if interaction does not exist, how can the participant and 
the other terms exist? In this context, the participant is what 
stands in the relation of object to a process of interaction which 
is in operation (vartamānasamsargakriyāsādhanakarmabhūtam) ; 
the product is what has experienced the completed process of 
interaction (mispannasamsargakriyam)*°*: and the initiator is the 
agent of interaction, engaging independently in the process.*°? So, 
since interaction does not occur, Nagarjuna does not recognize the 
participant and the other terms ; he refutes them, as follows??? : 


8cd. Further, the participant in interaction, the product 
of interaction and the initiator of interaction do not 
, exist. 1?* 


As is said by the Blessed one!?* ; 


As the eye sees it unites itself with everything.2°* (But) it does 
notsee when the conditions (pratyayas) are not present; the eye 
does not observe any form.!?" Hence discrimination (vikalpah) is 
possessed of union and division (between consciousness and its 
objects). 


Dependent upon sight (aloka), the eye sees forms that are 
pleasing, variegated, diverse. Because the eye depends upon union 
(with objects of vision), it (actually) never sees at all. 


Those mighty, ones who know that things (dharmah) are without 
intrinsic reality (‘svabhdvata), their worldly existence is completely 
dissolved. They live untrammelled by the qualities of desire'?? ; 
free of attachment, they give instruction of sentient beings. 


Though (in ultimate truth) there are no sentient beings (satva) or 
souls (jiviha), yet for the benefit of sentient beings the Great 
Renouncers (Jinendra ; i.e. Buddhas) act. Although no beings 
exist, they carry out their purpose; that for them is a great 
joy.. ` 
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Attachment never really exists in this world. Those whose 
delight is in that Truth (dharmatay@m) have a mind that is 
unattached to becoming.! 1? 


The Way (mārga) is cultivated; knowledge is developed 
(pavartitu jfidna). The elements of existence (dharma) are void ; all 
things are without self. For him by whom these things are properly 
understood, there shall arise the endless enlightenment. 


Here ends the fourteenth chapter, entitled "Analysis of 
Interaction", in the Madhyamaka commentary Prasannapadā 
composed by Ācārya Candrakīrti. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Aha: in the Pr., this formula is invariably used to introduce an objection 
voiced by a rhetorical opponent, commonly one who voices a point of view 
characteristic of the Hīnayāna schools. 

2. C. omits from this point, taccāsti, to the next line, sa cātmeti ucyate. 


Ucyate ; This expression is consistently used in the Pr. to introduce the 
Madhyamaka reply to an objection. See above, note 1. 

4. MKIL.l; this is the tetralemma (catuskotikā) in which Madhyamaka seeks 
to ensnare the proponent of any ontological statement. 

5 Iti pratipüádayannüha, the phrase with which Candrakirti frequently intro- 
duces a verse from the MK. for exegesis. 


Pratitya na tato bhavet. C: pratityena tato bhavet. 


7. see Pr.228,n. 1, The Tibetan versions insert after this verse a passage 
which does not appear in the Sk. ; see Pr. 228, n. 2. AK p. 14. LVP (loc. cit.) 
says: "Mss skandhán imün amt skandhah et a la ligne suivante skandkān 
iman. J'hésite a corriger skandhān amin ime skandhah, skandhān amin ; 
car, au troisiéme sütra, amī designe les nouveaux skandhas, ebhir les 
anciens." R. reads skandhān iman amt skandhah. In pada d C. has 
sabhavati for sambhavanti. 


8. See BHS s.v. aupapattyamšika ; Pali Dictionary ; Pr. 229, n. 5 and references 
there. 


9. Here skandha refers to the factors that manifest personality considered at 
a given time, considered as an effect produced by the karma of the perso- 
nality in previous times. 


10. Seenote 6 above. 
11. LVP: ami; C: ime. Seenote 6 above. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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I.e. bzcause according to Machyamaka thinking, if one thing is contingent 
upon another, it cannot be distinct and different from it. As Schayer says 
(AK p.15, n. 12), ‘Die Saurrāntikas lehren, dass die skandhas, welche in 
demselben samfana koopieren, weder dieselben noch nicht dieselben sind : 
sie kéanen nicht dieselben sein, weil sie sofort nach ihrem Erscheinen 
vernichtet werden, sie sind aber auch nicht absolut anders, weil sie zu 
derselben Einheit des Werdezusammenhangs gehóren. Vgl Abh. K. 11, 22. 
In diesem Sinne ist die pratityatá ein tertium gegenüber den beiden antas 
des ekatva und des paratva. Fur die Mādhyamikas ist die pratītyatā iden- 
tisch mit der funyata und dem nihsyabhavata.’ 


MK 18.10, in the chapter on the concept of the self (átma), where it is 
argued that all propositions about the reality or unreality of the self are 
absurd. 


This verse bears on the Bucdhist attitude to nihilism. Candrakirti discu- 
sses it at length (Pr. 273-279). Nāgārjuna accepts (along with the early 
monist brahmanical proporents of an immanent sacred reality) that the 
independently real must by definition be indestructible. Therefore the 
belief that the profane is -eal and mutable, containing transient things, 
must be false. But the icdependently real can not in fact exist either 
(MK. 15.1-2). Therefore ete-nalism is false also. Madhyamaka does not 
deny the existence of things. as an ontological proposition ; it denies the 
coherence of the notion ofexistence, conceived of as the possession of an 
independent substantive reality. Cf. MK 12.3; 15.10, 11 ; 17.8. 


Nāpareņa krtvā dattam. See Pr. 230, n. 3. C: nūspareņa. 


This verse seeks to block another escape route for the theory that suffering 
is self-caused. The proposition refuted is that suffering is an attribute, not 
after all of the manifestations of personality (skandha), but of the (in fact 
spurious) unity which they constitute, the self or individual. But this too 
is contradictory. On the hypothesis that suffering is self-subsistent, not the 
product of external factors, it cannot be said to be created by that very 
individual of which it is suprosed to be the attribute, because the creator is 
one thing and the created is another. (This argument parallels that in 
MKZ. where the idea of movement is discredited because the agent of move- 
ment is one thing and the movement itself is another.) Therefore the 
creator, the individual, lacking suffering in itself (because the suffering 
belongs to the object, the created), would be without suffering. Yet this 
individual is supposed to >e defined as the subject of suffering and so 
must have suffering. Suca an individual would be a contradictory 
concept. 

On klp and its compounds see May, p. 64, n. 64. The verb (in the MK 
context) means ''to hypostatize" ; the prefixes vi-, pari and sam connote 
respectively “diversité”, “achèvement” and "réunion". Cf. Šūnyatāsap- 
tati, verse 29 (Lindtner 467.): past, present and future, being relative, 
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18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


have no objective reality, they are just analytical categories, vikalpamātra ; 
verse 61 (Lindtner 62f.): what is mentally projected (parikalpita) does not 
exist ; therefore the mental projection is without an object ; therefore there 
is no mental projection. 


Prajfiapyate : this term conflates the ideas of conceptualization and desig- 
nation. That which is conceptualized or designated has a provisional exis- 
tence ; it lacks intrinsic reality but is treated as real for the purposes of 
ordinary usage. See May p.159,n.489. On the two levels of truth (the 
ultimately real and the merely conventional), see especially M Sprung, ed. 
The Problem of Two Truths in Buddhism aud Vedanta, Dordrecht / Boston, 
1973. i 


C: hedena; LVP, Pr. 230, n. 6 notes variant readings. 


The argument educed from verse 4 hinges on the distinction between two 
relationships: that between definiens and definiendum, and that between 
cause and effect. The individual is defined by its existence (upādāna, here 
equivalent to a rebirth caused by clinging to existence) ; the existence is 
defined by suffering (samsāūra is equivalent to duhk/ia). The argument to 
be attacked is that the individual causes its own suffering (so that the 
spurious proposition may be defended that suffering is in a sense self- 
caused). A cause must by definition pre-exist its effect. Therefore the 
individual which is the cause of suffering must exist before it. Therefore 
it cannot be identical to the individual which is defined by that same suffe- 
ring. It must be the previous rebirth. And since an individual is defined 
by existence (by rebirth in a particular life), a single individual cannot be 
defined by two successive existences. Therefore if an individual causes 
suffering, it is not the same as the individual which suffers. 


This is the classical paradigm of Nagarjuna’s argument; see MK 2. If an 
entity does not have a property by definition, it makes no sense to speak of 
it as acquiring that property (temporarily and contingently), since it is not 
in the nature of the entity to have it. Ifit is possible to speak of the god 
receiving the suffering, then it is possible to recognize two different things, 
god and suffering. If the god is not the suffering, by definition he does not 
possess suffering. Therefore it would be purely redundant to speak of the 
god (having suffering necessarily, by definition), as acquiring suffering in 
addition. 


Aparapudgalajasya ; LVP cites variant readings -pudgalayasya, -ksasya 
(Pr. 231, n. 45 C : -jasya ; Schayer, evidently reading the same “Empfanger” 
des durch den fremden pudgala geschaffenen duhkha’ (AK p. 18). 


The logic of this argument about the bestower is the same as that about the 
receiver. The concept of an outside agent of suffering is likewise unintel- 
ligible: it lacks suffering by definition (the.agent is subject, tbe giving is 
verb, and the suffering is direct object ; subject and object are two different 
things), and yet is supposed to have it (in order to bestow it); this is 
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24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


contradictory, for according to Nagarjuna an entity cannot both have and 
lack a property. 


Sa pudgalah, C. and reading cited by LVP (Pr. 232, n. 1), who in his text 
reads sa | manusya | pudgaluh 


Devapudgalāya devaduhkham krtvā ; C: devapudgalaya sa devaduhkham. 
See MK 12.2-6. 


Paro nütmakrtascets) ad; C: krta$ casyād; R: unclear, but appears to 
read as LVP. 


This verse sums up the argument against the first two lemmas of XII. 1. 
Suffering cannot, on the one hand, be self-subsistent, for a thing cannot be 
caused by itself (cause and effect are logically, and therefore ontologically, 
different). On the other hand suffering cannot be derivative or epipheno- 
menal. If it were, then it would have to be resolvable-ínto something else 
(such as its constituents or causes), but the something else at least must be 
self-subsistent and autonomous. But everything is caused (given the 
doctrine of pratityasamutpádu) ; therefore everything is derivative ; there- 
fore there is no self-subsistent entity into which anything can be resolved ; 
therefore the concept of derivation loses its meaning for there is nothing 
from which anything can be derived. 


Yasmān na tāvat svakrtam duhkham ; C: tasmün. 


30. The argument here is that the discrediting of one is enough to discredit the 


31. 


32. 
33. 
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other, not tbat the theory of the combined operation of both causes to 
produce duhkha is false. That argument, dealing with the third lemma of 
the catuskotikā, will be advanced in the next verse. 


Svātmani vrttivirodhüd ; this is the paradox of reflexive action. Gramma- 
tical principles underlie this piece of Madhyamaka logic: subject and 
object are distinct, therefore different; therefore the subject of a verb 
cannot be numerically identical with its object; therefore a thing cannot 
act on itself (a finger cannot touch itself, etc.). See Schayer, AK 19, n. 14; 
May, 79, n. 135, 90, n. 190 (references), 120, n. 311, 132. Cf MK 3.5, 7,28; 
Pr. 115.16, 117.6-7 ; Sanyatasaptati verse 52 (Lindtner 56f.). 


C omits na. 


. Svabhāva, intrinsic reality. A fundamental concept in Madhyamaka: to 


be ultimately real, a thing must possess it; possessing it, a thing does not 
depend on anything else and exists without relationship to anything else ; 
but since on examination all things turn out to be related to other things, 
nothing is intrinsically real. This is the essence of Madhyamaka logic. 
See May 124, n. 328 ; Ruegg. Literature, p. 2 and n. 5; Gomez, "Emptiness 
and Moral Perfection", P.E.W., vol. 23, No. 3 (1973), pp. 361-373 ; N. Katz, 
"An Appraisal of the Svátantrika-Prasahgika Debates", P.E.W., vol. 26 
No. 3 (1976), pp. 253-266 , Bugault, pp. 16, 52ff.; J. Filliozat, L'Inde 
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34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


Classique, vol. II, p. 578 (sec. 2344) ; E. Conze, “Ontology of the Prajīā- 
pāramitā” P.E.W., vol. 3 (1953), pp. 119f.; R. Robinson, Early Madhyamika 
in India and China, Wisconsin, 1973, p. 48; J. W. de Jong, “Le probléme 
de labsolu dans l'école Madhyamaka," Revue Philosophigue de la France 
et de l'Etranger, vol. 140 (1950), pp. 323f. 


Param; C: aparam. 


This line is also cited by Candrakirti in an earlier section of the Pr., ad 
MK L. 3 ; see Pr. 38.3. 


Na caikaikena pranātipāte ‘krte dvabhyam krta iti; C: Na hyekena 
pranatipátena krtena dvabhyam krtam iti. Cf. Pr. 233, n. 1. 


Thus verse 9 disposes of the third and fourth lemmas of the catuskotikā 
prefigured in MK XII.I. 


Khapuspasaugandhyavat, a stock illustration of a nonsensical concept. 
Another such example favoured by Madhyamaka philosophy is “the son of 
a barren woman". Notice that these are in fact different types of impo- 
ssibility. Flowers growing in the sky happen not to exist, contingently, 
but there is nothing in the meaning of the words to prevent them from exis- 
ting; the son of a barren woman is a contradiction in terms. But the 
distinction between factual and analytical statements was not consistently 
drawn. 

On the caturvidhyam, cf. MK XVIII.8. XXIL11. A phenomenon or 
concept is declared to be unintelligible when it cannot successfully be proved 
to exist, or disproved, or both, or neither. In the present chapter the concept 
is that of self-caused suffering. The conclusion is that there can be no such 
thing as suffering since it is impossible to make sense of it as-a concept 
in any of the four conditions which together exhaust all possibilities. 
Samvrteh ; in Madhyamaka samvrti, provisional truth or reality which has 
only conventional validity, is contrasted with paramārtha, the ultimate 
truth which denies the intelligibility of any statements about the pheno- 
menal world. 

Viparyasamatralabdhatmasattakdya, an expression used by Candrakirti 
elsewhere: Pr. 68.8, viparyásamatrasáditatmabhavasattaka samvrtih ; 73.7, 
samāsāditātmabhāvasattakayoh pramánayoh. Cf. Pr. 234, n. 1. 
Karmakārakaparīksā, MK 8. 

Tarkikair, in Buddhism with pejorative connotations: sophists, doubters, 
fools. See Pali Dictionary, s.v. takkika; Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary, s. v. tarka. 

Comits svayam. 

This is from the Lokātītastava (Schayer, AK p. 22). 

The following four verses appear in C. but are omitted by the Tibetan 
version, and by the text of LVP (Pr. 234, after 1.9). They are cited also at 
Pr. 53.7-54.4, i 
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47. Apāya, the conditions of existence (gati) below that of human beings: in 
hell, or as animals, or as ghosts. - 


48. Schayer, AK p. 23: quoting the Samādhirājasūtra. 
49. Eva; C: evam. 
30. Nāsyati, C: pašyati. 


51. Pratyanubhoti. See Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, s. v. pratyanu- 
bhavati , to experience as a result of past deeds. 


52. Samsarga: combination, union, contact, *'Penchatnement des phéno- 
ménes" (Grousset). In Madhyamaka thought, if an entity is real it exists 
independently of all other entities. Itis therefore a problem, to which this 
chapter is addressed, how it can interact with other entities. 


53. Atrāha: see above, p. 137, note 1. 


54. Rūpa: visible form, as the object of sight ; physical form, as one of the 
five skandhas ; see May p. 79, n. 132 (giving five senses) ; cf. Pr. 123.8-10. 


55. Cf. Pr.6,n. 5, Schayer, AK 40-42, n. 33. On the relationships between 
seer, sight and thing seen see MK chap. 3. 


56. Vedanā, feeling, one of the five skandhas. Cf. MK 4.7; Inada p. 77, note: 
Pr. 192.7 , May p. 158, n. 486 ; Šūnyatāsaptati verse 55 (Lindtner 58f.), 


57. C. reads nāsamsrstau. 


58. Pr.: Ragasya raktasya ca samsargo nāsti rdgasya rafijaniyasya ca, C: 
adds raktasya. It is necessary to add rafijaniyasya ca. 


59. Kleía, ‘affliction’, from kliš, “afflict”, “be afflicted”, but often ‘‘defile- 
ment''. There are six klešas (desire, aversion, pride, ignorance, wrong views 
and doubt), or ten (greed, hate, delusion, pride, views, doubt, impassiveness 
(Pali thina), distraction (uddhacca), shamelessness and recklessness), 


60. Ayatana: ‘sense-field’; cf. MK 3.1, 16.2, Sunyatasaptati vv. Sof. 
(Lindtner 56f., 58f.) (all ayatanas are void). There are twelve, six internal 
(the five senses and manas), six external (the physical sense-fields — form, 
sounds, smells etc. — and dharma, corresponding to manas. Skandhāyatana- 
dhütu designates states of physical existence: see May, p. 260, n. 938 
(references), Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary. s. v. āyatana. 


61. C. omits šrotra. 


62. Grousset (p. 239) regards this verse as in contradiction to MK 14.1. But it 
can be read along with following verses as ap explanation of the claim in 
verse 1, which says simply that the terms do not interact — not that they do 
not interact because they are different. 

63. Jf the statement that x and y interact with each other is to be intelligible, 
then x and y must be separate, different from each other. But, as 
Nagarjuna will argue below, they are not: it makes no sense, for example, 
to speak of a seer without a seen, suffering without a sufferer ; therefore 
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64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 


70, 


71. 
72. 
13. 


74. 
75. 


76. 
71. 


each term can only be defined by the others in the triad ; therefore, by 
Madhyamaka logic, it is not different from them. it does not have separate 
existence, 

Ghata and pata, the stock examples of objects which in normal parlance are 
regarded as having intrinsic real existence ; unlike such terms as ‘seer’, 
'seen' and 'seeing', they can at least be defined without reference to each 
other; but, as Nāgārjuna will argue, even they have no real independent 
existence. 

Anyad, "other". The sophistical treatment of the concept of otherness 
which follows has its counterpart in Nyáya philosophy. SeeSchayer, AK 
pp. 45f., n, 35. 

Pratitya, “depending on", is used in Madhyamaka dialectic to denote both 
logical and factual relationships. If x is defined as "other than y”, it then 
* depends" on y for its definition ; x is logically dependent on y. Again, an 
effect is factually dependent on its cause. Madhyamaka does not distinguish 
between these types of dependence. 

Because if x is related to y, x depends on y, and what depends on some- 
thing else has no independent existence, is not a separate entity. 


C. inverts ghata and pata. 
Tad etad anyad anyatpratītya ; C. omits the second anyat. 


LVP reads: anyavastuna rte rte "nyato vinānyadanyadanyanna bhavati ; C ; 
anyatas tu rte 'nyato vinā 'nyadanyanna bhavati. Schayer appears to follow 
this reading. Sce Pr. 252, n. 3. 


C. again systematically inverts ghata and pata. 
MK 18.10. Cf. also 12.3, 15.10, 15.11, 17.8. 


Nocchinnam napi šāšvatam. This refers to the extreme views of permanent 
existence of things and non-existence or destruction of things which 
Buddhism from the beginning sought to avoid. See May p. 74, nn. 104, 
107, LVP in Pr. 272, n. 5, Silburn, Instant et Cause, p. 128; A. C. 
Banerjee, “Buddhism — its religious background”, Indologica Taurinensia, 


vols. 8-9 (1980-81) pp. 25f. Cf. MK 27.1, 15-20. 


C. omits one anyad. 

Here Schayer notes: ‘In unserer Diskussion hándelt es sich um die Korre- 
lation ‘der Eine — der Anderer’; die dritte Bedeutung lassen wir ausser 
Acht." But the present translation allows for the three meanings: (a) one 
distinct entity; (b) another, distinguished from it ; (c) different” as a 
property of an entity. 

Anyat syāt ; C. anyasmāt ; see Pr. 253, n. 3. 


Patasya nirapeksasyaiva ekaikasya ghatasya ; C. punctuates after nirapek- 
sasyaiva. 
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78. 
79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 


88. 


89. 
90. 
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Ekaikasya ; C. ekasya. 
On the two levels of truth, see above, Chapter 12, note 17. 
Avidyamāne ; C. vidyamāne. 


Asserting the separate existence of shoot and seed would on Madhyamaka 
logic be eguivalent to denying the causal relationship between them, because 
the effect cannot be produced independently of the cause, hence cannot 
be separate from it. 


Pot and cloth are present simultaneously ; shoot and seed are not. 
Therefore it is recognized that the case is not the same. 


Madhyamaka thought opposed the Samkhya doctrine of satkāryavāda, 
whereby an effect is not different from its cause; it is simply a new mani- 
festation of a single underlying permanent reality. See Schayer, AK p. 49, 
n. 36; Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Indian rev. ed.) 
pp. 19, 99, 102 ; E. Thomas, History of Buddhist Philosophy (London, 1933) 
pp. 77-79. 


Samavetam ; see Pr. 254, n. 3; C. appears to read samacetam. 


This refers to the idea of the solidarity of opposites. For Madhyamaka, 
there is no consistently maintained difference between a non-existent thing 
and an absurd or unintelligible concept ; therefore the opposite of a non- 
existent thing is also non-existent, just as the opposite of an unintelligible 
concept is also unintelligible. See May, pp. 66, nn. 67f., 68, n. 80, 140, 
n. 397 (references) ; Robinson, "Logical Aspects”, pp. 299f. ; cf. MK 5,6, 
15.5, 7.33 ; Pr. 176.6. 


Kimtadānīmanyatvaparikalpanayā ; C. Tadàntmanyatvam api parikalpanayā. 


Parikalpyate. On the relationships between pari-klp, sam-klp and vi-klp 
see May, p. 64, n. 64. Parikalpyute implies the imagining of something 
which is not real. 


This is the logic of subject and predicate fully laid out in the second 
chapter of the MK, Gatāgataparīksā : if, even in the absence of the predi- 
cate, the subject possesses the property which the predicate identifies, then 
the predicate cannot be added to it because it would be redundant ; if the 
subject does not already possess this property, the predicate cannot be 
added because it would be contradictory (the subject would both possess 
and not possess the property). 


C. reads anyasmin for anyatvam. 


Madhyamaka dialectic is sometimes mistakenly described as denying the 
traditional logic of the excluded middle. Here, as at many points in the 
MK, the excluded middle is explicitly adduced as a criterion. Sce Bugault, 
29f.; Conze, “Ontology of the Prajiāpāramitā”, pp. 125f; Robinson; 
Early Mādhyamika, p. 51; Ruegg, Literature, pp. 40f. ; Robinson, ‘Logical 
Aspects", p 295. 
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91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 
95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


Yadā caivam anyatvam eva nasti; C. avidyamane cūnyatve yada caivam. 
See Pr. 255, n. 1. 


Samavaya, “inseparable concomitance’’, expresses for example the relation- 
ship between a class and the individuals in it; in Vaigesika philosophy 
samavaya-nitya-sambandha expresses the relationship between ground and 
consequent or whole and parts, as between cloth and threads. Schayer 
omits the phrase from his translation. 


Anyabuddhidhvanipravrttihetur ; C. anyabuddhir dhani-. LVP (Pr. 255, n. 2) 
writes: ‘‘le sens parait certain: silanyatva n'existe pas, il n'existe pas 
de chose (padārtha) “autre” qui soit cause de la création de l'idée et du mot 
anyatva, car cette chose “autre” ne peut etre “autre” qu'en raison de 
l'inhérence de l'anyatva." Schayer translates (AK. 51): “dann gibt es auch 
keinen Gegenstand, der ein ‘‘anderer’’ ware und die Schaffung des Wortes 
und des Begriffs der andere" begründen kénnte.” 


C. has ca for và. 


Here is again the principle of the solidarity of opposites. "Ist aber ein Glied 
des kontradiktorischen Gegensatzes irreal, dann ist auch das zweite Glied 
irreal?” (Schayer, AK 51). Difference and identity exist only in relation 
to each other ; each therefore cannot exist in the absence of the other. 


Madhyamaka denies that there is a plurality of real entities in the world, 
but also denies that there is a single real Absolute. As Schayer says 
(AK 52, n. 37), "Sie sind daher wohl advaita-vādins, aber keine ekatva- 
vādins, Ihr Monismus ist frei von astitva und nāstitva.”” 


Le. if that which is designated as milk is in fact the Absolute (as of Vedānta 
philosophy, tar), it is not ontologically different from water, and the notion 
of that which is designated as milk interacting with that which is designated 
as water would be equivalent to the notion of an entity acting upon itself, 
which in Madhyamaka thought would involve the fallacy of reflexive action. 
See May, 79, nn. 135, 144, 90, m. 190; cf. Sanyatasaptati v. 52 
(Lindtner 56f.). 


Prthaktve ; the ‘separateness’ of distinct real objects was accepted in 
Hinayana, disputed by Madhyamaka ; see May p. 101, n. 243. 


That which has the property of separateness cannot without contradiction 
also possess the property of combining. Cf MK 10, the chapter on *'Fire 
and Fuel", where it argued that if fire and fuel are separate they cannot 
combine. If fire and fuel are different real things, then what is ''different 
cannot experience interaction (with anything else) ; what cannot experience 
interaction will not catch fire, and what will not catch fire will not go out." 
(MK 10.5) 


Cāsti; C. nāsti. 


Schayer translates as "die vollzogene Aktion des samsarga ( das 
Ergebnis).'' 
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105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
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As Schayer notes (AK 53 n. 40), this recalls the grammatical concept of 
the independent subject of an action, svatantrah kartā (Panini I. 4. 55). 
Madhyamaka thought assimilates the relation between cause and effect to 
that between subject and predicate. The cause must by definition exist 
before the effect, and must therefore exist independently of it. The subject 
ofan action pre-exists the action and brings it about independently, without 
being acted upon by anything else. 


The analogy of this triad to that in MK 14.1 (which is of agent, object and 
process) is not strict. Samsrjyamānam seems to belong rather to the three- 
fold temporal analysis initiated in MK 2.1. The thought behind this con- 
flation can be reconstructed thus: given that the idea of interaction is 
unintelligible, it follows that (a) there is nothing which independently 
initiates interaction ; (b) there is nothing which is passively subject to it ; 
(c) by the law of the excluded middle, there is nothing which, entering 
into the interaction, is neither independent of it nor dependent on it. 


Na vidyate. The statement in 8cd is analytical; since the concept of 
interaction is unintelligible (the analytical statement made in ab), it 
follows necessarily that the notion of any entity defined by its relation to 
an interaction must also be unintelligible — like the son of a barren woman, 
as Madhyamaka would say, Therefore Bugault (p. 23) is wrong in claiming 
that na vidyate here is empirical, in contrast to the analytical na yujyate. 
"Madhyamaka logic is not clear about the distinction. 


In the Upaliprechā ; the first two verses are also cited in the Pr., 121.4; 
Cf. ibid.. 53. 

Sarvasayogi ; C. sarvasamyogi. 

Naiva ca papasyati rupam , C. ca caksu prapasyati. 

Kamagunair ; traditionally five in number, corresponding to the objects of 
the senses ; see Buddhist Hybrid Dictionary, s.v. kamaguna. 


Asatsy api sattvasu karonty artham, tegūm tad eva mahütustih ; see LVP, 
Pr. 257, n. 6, reconstructing from the Tibetan. C.: ima duskarute ca 
mahantam. 


This follows LVP's reconstruction of the second and third lines; yesām 
dharmatayam tasyam adhimuktis tesam mano bhāve 'saktam. C.: tam 
devam asamgatayodhimukta, tasya na vidyati vedanā loke. 


( We are grateful to Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Professor and 
Former Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta, for kindly arranging to-send this 
article for this Volume.— Ed. ) : 
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BOOK REVIEW 


WATANABE Fumimaro : Philosophy and its Development in the 
Nikayas and Abhidhamma. Delhi, Motilal Banarasidass, 1983, 
pp. XVI + 24], Rs. 75. 


The history of Buddhism is, in one way, a history of the different 
ways in which the utterances of Buddha were sought to be inter- 
preted by his followers. The Sutta-Pitaka of the Pali Tipitaka is 
usually regarded as the most faithful version of these utterances 
that is available to us, The Sutta-s contained in this collection 
were held in the highest esteem by the adherents of the early sects 
of Buddhism, who always tried to authenticate their doctrines by 
referring to the appropriate Sutta-s. Thus, the Sutta-Pitaka, which 
is divided into five parts or Nikdyas (Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
Anguttara aod Khuddaka), remains the principal authority for the 
Theravādins. The Abhidhamma-Pitaka is regarded as a subsequent 
work, where the doctrines enunciated in the Sutta-Pitaka were 
arranged systematically, and brought under several classification of 
entities. 


In the Sarvāstivāda School of Buddhism, the utterances of Buddha 
were likewise arranged into five groups known as Agama-s, which 
are known as Dīrghāgama, Madhyamügama, Samyuktagama, 
Ekottarāgama and Ksudrakāgama. These, however, survive now 
only in their Chinese translations, The Abhidharma texts of the 
Sarvastivada School (which also survive in their Chinese transla- 
tions) do not exhibit such a close correspondence with the works 
constituting the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. But the doctrines enunciated 
in works like the J#danaprasthana, etc. exhibit some striking resem- 
blances with the doctrines that are found in the Abhidhamma texts 
of the Theravada School, though there are significant divergences as 
well, Philosophical discussions in subsequent Buddhist Schools 
like Vaibhāsika, Sautrāntika, Mādhyamika and Yogācāra consisted 
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largely of enunciation, explanation and evaluation of the Sarvasti- 
vada doctrines. Thus, a good grasp of the philosophical doctrines 
of the Buddhist sects presupposes a proper understanding of 
dhamma-s as enunciated in the Nikayas and Abhidhamma texts. 
A comparison with the Chinese sources is also a desideratum, and 
Prof. Watanabe’s book is a welcome step in that direction. In this 
work, the author has tried :o trace the development of the basic 
philosophical concepts and the types of arguments that one 
encounters in Theravada and Savastivada works. This is a scholarly 
work, and deserves the attention of all concerned. 


The book under review is divided into two parts. The first part, 
entitled "The origin of Abkidhamma Philosophy”, contains five 
chapters. The first chapter, which constitutes the introduction to 
the book, contains a brief survey of the relevant literature, suggests 
that the thirtyseven bodhipakkhiya dhammas enunciated by Buddha 
serve as the basis of Abhidhamma philosophy, and gives a brief out- 
line of the work as a whole. Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 entitled respec- 
tively as “On the Polysemy of the Word Dhamma’’, “The Concept 
of Abhidhamma and its Characteristicts", ‘‘Abhidhamma and 
Mātikā”, and “The Systematization of Mātikā” aim at establishing 
that “in the earliest period, the Abhidhamma-Pitaka consisted 
simply of some set of Mātikās, originating from the Wikāyas and 
Āgamas.” They also take note of the fact that the terms dhamma 
and abhidhamma occur frequently in the Nikàyas, and are used in 
various senses. The notions of dhamma and abhidhamma are closely 
interrelated, and Prof. Watanabe has sought to explain it in detail. 
The formation of Abhidhamma texts out of Mātikās has also been 
investigated. 


The second part of the book, entitled "The Development of the 
Dialogue Form", contains six chapters, These are “The Method 
of Progress of a Dialogue and the Four Pafhabyakaranas’’, 
“Metaphysical Questions anc Tetralemmas”, “Takka and Dhamma- 
takka”, “Forms of Reasoning and Argument”, “Logical Arguments 
in the Dialogues (Suttas)”, "Advanced Forms of Questions and 
Answers in the Kathāvatthu and Vijfianakáya", and the “Conclu- 
sion", which forms the twelvth and last chapter. 
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Till date, some works on Buddhism, containing comparison of Pali 
and Chinese texts have appeared. Notable among them are the 
books of Thich Minh Chau and Egaku Mayeda. These are, 
however, primarily aimed at solving textual problems. Watanabe’s 
book aims at tracing the development of philosophical concepts and 
argument patterns, The types of argument found in Pali texts have 
been studied by K. N. Jayatilleke, but he did not institute any com- 
parison between the arguments encountered in the Pali and Chinese 
texts. Thus, the book under review has broken new ground in two 
vital areas. The influence of A. K. Warder is however, discernible 
throughout the book, and it would be better if the author could be 
a little less uncritical in this regard. It is not also clear as to 
why the work of Thich Minh Chau has not been taken into consi- 
deration. 


Another interesting feature of this book is a detailed discussion of 
puggalaváda in the texts like Kathavatthu and Vijāānakāya. After 
an exposition of the different argument forms encountered in earlier 
texts, their employment in a particular case provides an occasion 
for noticing bow abstract argument forms are employed in a 
concrete case. Rejection of puggalavāda is one of the cornerstones 
of Buddhism, and an intensive discussion of the controversy about 
puggala can only add to the value of a work that aims at 
delineating the development of philosophy in the earlier phase of 
Buddhism. 


We now turn our attention to some minor matters in this work with 
the hope that they will be considered when the second edition of this 
book is called for, 


(i) On p. 49, sankhata dhamma is explained as “principles that are 
activated’. Activated may be a literal rendering of sankhata — 
but such a rendering does not indicate the fact that sankhata 
dhammas are produced by causes and conditions. 


(ii) On the same page, sappatigha dhammas have been described 
as “principles that are reactions." Here “principles that react” 
would have been a better rendering. Moreover, in subsequent 
Buddhist works, the Sanskrit term sapratigha means something 
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which resists other entities from occupying the place occupied by it, 
and hence, sapratigha may also mean ‘inpenetrable’. 


(iii) On p. 54 and p. 58, Prof, Watanabe mentions **12 paticcasa- 
muppādas”, This is somewhat misleading. After all, the individual 
members of the twelve-linked chain are not called paticcasamup- 
pada. 


(iv) On p. 86 (fn. 2), Prof. Watanabe writes about “the Tattvasi- 
ddhišāstra” of Harivarman, and he refers to its Chinese translation 
in the Taisho Tripitaka. The book, however, is named Satyasi- 
ddhisdstra, It may be noted that N. Aiyaswamy Sastri has retran- 
slated this into Sanskrit, and it has been published in the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series. ...... 


(v) Prof. Watanabe has often used the notation of symbolic logic 
while dealing with the argument forms found in the Pali texts. He 
has also freely used the terminology of traditional formal logic. 
There are occasional inaccuracies in such accounts. Thus, on p. 50, 
the sentence *Everything is not D” has been identified with the E 
form. Cn the same page, he also says that E form can be repre- 
sented as ‘No Fis G’. It would appear from this that the sentences 
“Every F is not G” and “No Fis G” are equivalent. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, "Everything is not B”, when reduced to its 
logical form, becomes “There are some things which are not B", 
and this is the O Form. 


On p.112, Watanabe states that when questions are answered 
directly in the affirmative such answers are ‘‘based on the principle 
of identity expressed by the formula of '(All) Sis S" ", We fail to 
agree with this view. The Law of Identity is expressed in the affir- 
mative form, and any statement that violates it is self-contradictory, 
aud therefore, false. But it does not follow from this that all true 
affirmative sentences are based on the Law of Identity. It is 
necessary to distinguish between the ‘is’ that expresses identify, and 
the ‘is’ that indicates predication. 


On p. 95, we come across the sentence— 
* “False reasoning” is contradictory to “true reasoning’’.’ 
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In traditional as well as mathematical logic, the subject of enguiry 
is the validity and invalidify of arguments, and these two should 
not be identified with “truth” and “falsity”, For example, the 
argument 


All men are quadrupeds, 
Socrates is a man, 
Hence, Socrates is quadruped, 


is a Valid one, even though the major premise and the conclusion 
are false. Au argument is valid if the falsity of its conclusion is 
incompatible with the truth of its premises. 


On p. 121, the expression “if ... then ... ” has been used to indicate 
the causal connection between the successive links of paficcasa- 
muppada. On p. 130, if... then... is expressed by the horse-shoe 
sign (D ). Now, in symbolic logic D stands for material implica- 
tion, which hold between propositions, and not between entities. 
*p D q’ can be informally written as ‘it is not the case that p is 
true and g is false’. Thus, D and causal relation are quite different 
from each other, and Prof. Watanabe's statements on p. 121 and 
p. 130 may, when taken together, lead to some confusion. 


(vi) On p. 149, Prof. Watanabe states that kalatipatti is a tense. 
Some eminent grammarians, however, maintain that kālātipatti is 
a mood, and not a tense. 


Prof. Watanabe has not discussed some problems that are quite 
relevant to the issues at hand. It is not fair to criticize an author 
for not discussing certain things, but we mention these problems as 
it appears to us that such discussions would have enhanced the 
merits of this book. 


Prof. Watanabe has shown through a searching analysis that the 
dhammas enumerated in the duka-mātikās and tika-mūtikās were 
subsequently worked into skandha, āyatana and dhātu, One may, 
however, raise the question — what purpose was served by this 
new classification ? An answer to this vital question will be of 
interest to all students of Buddhist philosophy. Likewise, on p. 62, 
Prof. Watanabe speaks about “the regular order of dhammas: 
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khadhāyatana-dhātuyo)” and he also notes that in Dharmaskandha 
this order has been changed into āyatana — khandha — qhatu. 
Here one might ask — what is the significance of the ‘regular order 
of dhammas” ? Two such other questions are: 


(a) Why, instead of 24 paccayas as admitted in the Patthāna, only 
4 pratyayas were recognised in the Vijāānakāya ? 


(b) Why were the 33 hetus (including 10 pratyayas and sarvatraga) 
enumerated in the Šāriputrābhidharmašāstra reduced to only 
six hetus in subsequent Abhidharma texts? We hope that 
Prof. Watanabe will deal with such problems in some future 
publication. 


Prabal Kumar Sen 
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